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CHAPTER I. 

A VILLAGE GEEEN. 

A VILLAGE green, not far from the busy 
capital — ^witL tall elms about it, casting 
broad shadows over a high road, a smooth 
gravelly footpath neatly banked, and garden 
walls of brick with stone dressings, capped 
at intervals with stone urns or balls, or 
overgrown with ivy ; — here and there with 
carriage-gates excluding curious eyes, but 
oftener with swing-gates of less pretension, 
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admitting to straight or winding walks 
soon lost in little shrubberies, disclosing 
glimpses of houses, some rather gloomy, 
others very cheerful — such was the country 
Green in question, with a silver gleam of 
the Thames in the distance. 
Moreover, it had its pond 

** Where cows might cool, and geese might swim" — 

a seat beneath the shade for talking age 
and whispering lovers, though offcener the 
resting-place of tramps or nursery^maids. 
The green turf was much frequented by 
aspiring young cricketers. Behold yon 
chemist's boy with basketful of phials and 
pill-boxes. He sets it carelessly on the 
grass — out with a ball from his pocket, off 
with his hat and jacket, with which he 
extemporizes a wicket — and incontinently 
begiug bowling, utterly regardless of the 
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aristocratic invalid awaiting his morning 
draught. 

A blue-coated butcher-lad mounted cm 
swift pony, comes scouring along the road, 
whistling as he digs his heels into his 
pony's sides ' — he marks the cricdceter, 
abates the fury of his career, €«id shouts, 
" Hallo, Jem ! what are you after ?'* 

Jem replies— a parley ^isues — even^ 
tually the butcher-boy alights, flings his 
rein over a post, sets his basket with the 
aristocratic invalid's gravy-beef in it beside 
the aristocratic invalid's draught and pills-— 
and Lord Harry had better turn his sides 
and his shoulders aad his heavy head, as 
a door on its hinges, on his feath^-bed, 
like the sluggard in Dr. Watts' s divine 
songs — for he may whistle for Iws ether and 
beef-tea while Bob and Jem are cricketing 
— ay, and whistle in vain. 
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Mark the inconsideration and selfish in- 
diflference to the wants and reasonable ex- 
pectations of others, of these bad boys as 
they insanely bawl, " Go it, Jem !" " Play, 
Bob !" " I bowled farthest." " No, you 
didn't." " Yes, I did." " No, you didn^t." 
"Tm going away." "Not yet." "Yes, 
I am." • " Have one more." " Only one, 
then." " That went for nothing." " No, 
it didn't." " Yes, it did — Fm going away 

410W," 

And Bob scampers back to his pony 
•and Jem to his basket, just as a pretty 
maid-servant is about to bring them the 
indignant remonstrances of Miss Flambeau, 
who has watched the whole scene from her 
window. 

Miss Betty Flambeau and her mother, 
on the borders of ninety, lived in one of the 
uniallest houses on the green, on almost the 
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scantiest means possible to afford the mere 
appearance of gentility ; but in their minds, 
manners, and habits they were true ladies, 
of a school now perhaps extinct. Their 
lives were unmarked by event. They had 
survived most of their natural ties : one 
only grandson and nephew remained to 
them — ^a bachelor and man of business, who 
statedly paid them visits and statedly paid 
their annuities. He was their greatest 
object of interest, but his visits were not 
frequent, and the news he brought them 
was of the smallest ; so that in default of 
greater resources. Miss Betty was driven 
for recreational purposes chiefly to the 
affairs of the green. 

In earlier days, Mr. Oldworth, when 
he came down on Saturday evenings, would 
treat his grandmother and aunt to a drive 
in a glass*coach, submitting cheerfully to 
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having all the windows up ; but of late, the 
good old lady had been unable to partake 
of eren this moderate dissipation, and had 
become nearly bed-ridden; only under- 
going the fatigue of being dressed and 
sitting up when Mr. Oldworth or some still 
rarer visitor descended upon her. Usually 
she now secluded herself in her pretty bed- 
room, where, with everything about her of 
the freshest and whitest purity, she sat up 
in her four-post bed and placidly listened 
or dozed while her daughter read her the 
Psalms and Lessons, or, seated at the 
window, told her of every event on the 
green. 

To keep this old lady alive and com- 
fortable was the chief object of Miss Flam- 
beau's existence. If ever her temper were 
ruffled, it could be directly or indirectly 
traced to some injury or indignity, real or 
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imagined, offered to her mother. Thus on 
the present occasion — 

" My dear mother, you will not long be 
kept waiting for your draught, for Collet's 
boy is just coming round the green. I 
suppose the Beauforts returned' overnight, 
for their man Richard is carrying home their 
French poodle, shaved to look like a little 
lion. I cannot admire the fashion of disguis- 
ing poor animals so, and robbing them of 
their natural defences. A pet lap-dog is cer- 
tainly better than a monkey. There ! Miss 
Laura is running out without any powder 
on her hair, and kissing the little monster 
with rapture. I am glad of their return, 
for they always enliven the green ; only I 
wish they would not bestow so much of 
their company on that faded old bachelor. 
He might be their grandfather, but he 
isn't; and ill-natured people will talk; 
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They liave no one to guide them, poor 
motherless girls." 

" One's own sense should guide one in 
some things," said Mrs. Flambeau. « And 
they have a father." 

" A silly father is worse than no guide, 
I think," said Miss Flambeau, ** He seems 
only to care for amusing the passing hour, 
and they do the same. I wonder what 
Joseph, with his strong sense of respon- 
sibility, would think of it. Your beef- tea ? 
Oh, but you must have your draught first, 
you know. Why, I declare" (growing 
excited), ** those naughty boys are setting 
down their baskets to play cricket !" tapping 
at them uselessly with her thimble. 

" King for Patty," said Mrs. Flambeau. 
" Some hungry dog may steal the Deef." 

Patty was just speeding on her errand 
when Bob returned to a sense of his duties. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE PENALTIES OF GREATNESS. 

" Alas, his efforts doable his distress : 
He likes yours little, and his OYm stiU less." 

COWPEB. 

TuKN we now, from 

'' The calm desires that asked bat little room/* 

to 

" Every want to luxury allied." 

" Mrs. MuUett, my lord wants his beef- 
tea/* 

" Then my lord must want it a little 
longer, Mr. Sorel, for the beef has not 
come yet. Besides, it is not yet eleven 
o'clock." 
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" The insolence of woman !" softly 
ejaculated Mr. Sorel, as with noiseless 
steps he left the lower regions and ascended 
to the reception rooms. Daintily threading 
his way among objects of exquisite virlit, 
which he had beheld so often as to regard 
with supreme indifference, he entered a 
dressing-room that might have satisfied a 
Sybarite, where, though the morning was 
warm, a bright fire burned on the hearth. 
Mr. Sorel scientifically arranged a log or 
two on the brazen dogs, without soiling his 
taper white fingers, took up a morning 
paper and seated himself in a luxurious 
arm-chair, with a pocket handkerchief 
spread lightly over his knees to prevent 
their scorching. He then produced a hand- 
some honhonniere^ and having selected a 
sweetmeat to his taste, proceeded to study 
the news. 
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Before he had become, veiy deeply ab- 
sorbed in 

" The popnlftr debate, the tart reply. 
The logic, «nd the wisdom, and the wit," 

of the Tipper and lower House of Parliament, 
the silver tinkle of a small bell in an inner 
apartment made him reluctantly lay his 
paper aside, and attend to the requirements 
of some one within. 

'' Sorel/' 

" My lord." 

" Sorel, are you there ?" 

" Yes, my lord." 

" My ether, Sorel." 

Sorel, who had already been in quest of 
it, resolved not to have a second journey, 
but, returning to the ante-room, rang a bell 
violently, and spoke in an angry though sub- 
dued voice to the servant who answered it. 
Luckily, Bob had by this time arrived at the 
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house, SO the footman soon I'eappeared with 
the draught, the faint odour of which quickly 
pervaded the room. A sickly old man sat 
up in bed to swallow it, and then sank again 
on his pillow. Sorel, knowing that his 
duties were suspended for the present, 
returned to his newspaper, which he con- 
tinued to peruse for nearly an hour. 

"Now this is abominable," muttered 
he, as the silver bell again interrupted 
him in the midst of an interesting para* 
graph. 

Before answering it, he again smartly 
rang the downstairs bell, and then 
he presented himself in the darkened 
room. 

" Sorel, it must be past twelve. Why 
don't I have my beef-tea ?" 

" My lord, it is not yet twelve, and the 
beef-tea is ready.'* 
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" Serve it, then, and give me more light. 
Too much, too much ! Temper it — subdue 
it. That will do — now my tea. You don't 
ask me how I am, Sorel. You show no 
interest in me." 

How are you, my lord ?" 
Very so-so; quite unstrung. I thought 
I must have rung you up in the night — ^I 
seemed dying." 

" Oh no, my lord ; it was only weak- 






ness.'* 



" Weakness, sirrah ? But I tell you it 
was not ! Besides, what is worse than 
weakness?'* 

" I hope your lordship will live many 
years/* 

" But you don*t think so, do you?" 

"Indeed I do, my lord." 

"Well, I hope I may. Give me the 
glass." 
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Sorel placed a looking-glass on the bed. 

" I look very ill this naorning, I think 
—dark under the eyes, hey ? " 

" That will pass off by and by, my lord. 
You always look better when you are 
dressed." 

" That's true enough. Well, well, dress 
me. There's a saying, Sorel, that no man 
is a hero to his valet-de-chambre." 

'^ Why should he be, my lord ? " 

*'*Why should he be,' quotha! — ha, 
ha ! Enough, enough. Talking exhausts 



me." 



Lord Harry sighed, and allowed him- 
self to be dressed almost like a puppet, in 
silence. Sorel went through his functions 
with consummate dexterity ; treating his 
master almost as if he were a machine, 
but a machine of the most fragile texture, 
which any but the slightest touch might 
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in an instant reduce to nothing, like a 
soap-bubble. 

Lord Harry's face wore meanwhile an 
air of dejection and suffering which betrayed 
itself in little winces and gestures. At 
length he exerted himself to say — *^Any 
news?" 

" Hardly any, my lord. The paper is 
full of tedious debates-^ " 

" Pooh, I did not ask your account of 
those. I shall read them for myself by and 
by. Any news on the green ?" 

** Old Mrs. Gye is dead, my lord." 

" Oh, well, she won't be missed much ; 
but you may send my card. Sympa- 
thizing inquiries for the family and so 
forth. But old, Sorel? how old do you 
make her?" 

" Between eighty and ninety, my 
lord." 
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** Between eighty and ninety? What 
laxity of expression ! Why, there are 
two whole lustres between them! When 
you are turned eighty, you won't like 
people to say you are between eighty and 
ninety.'* 

Sorel pursued his avocations a while 
in silence, and then said : " A marriage 
is talked of for one of the Miss Beaufort s." 

" A marriage ? " interrupted Lord 
Harry, with a start which caused the 
razor to graze him. " Sorel ! you've cut 
me:' 

'' My lord, I beg your pardon," said 
Sorel, losing his temper. " You cut your- 
self by starting under my hand/' 

" Well, Sorel, well — ^but see, here's the 
blood ; I'm cut, at any rate. You must 
stanch the wound, my good fellow." 

" My lord, I beg ten thousand pardons. 
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I can't think how I could be so unfortu- 
nate ; but you see, you agitated yourself. 
Agitation is very bad for you, Dr. Shivers 
says." 

•* I know it, I know it — ma^ carry me 
off in a moment, at any time. Gently, 
gently, Sorel." 

" Do I make you smart, my lord ?" 

** Nothing to speak of, my dear fellow. 
Am I disfigured ?'* 

" Oh no, my lord, not in the least ! 
And it has brought colour into your 
cheeks " 

" Ha, ha, — pooh, you siDy fellow." 

" But it actually has^ my lord. Only 
look at yourself in the glass." 

" Well, I protest there's a little some- 
thing — a slight tinge. Shows there's some 
circulation left, hey ? — some vitality ?" 

" Yes indeed, my lord ?" 

VOL. I. 2 
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" I believe you are attached to me, my 
poor fellow." 

"I should be a brute if I were not,'* 

said Sorel. 

By thd time Lord Harry's toilette had 
received the finishing touch, he really looked 
a wonderful deal better. He was fully aware 
of the fact, as he scrutinized himself in the 
.glass; and the conviction made him look 
better still. 

" I believe this is going to be one of my 

good days," said he. " In not too strong 

a light, and with the wind not in the east. 

.... But what was that idle nonsense 

you were telling me ?' 

" About Miss Laura's marriage, my 

lord ?" 

"Miss Laura? Oho! I had fancied 

you said Miss Beaufort." 

" One of the Miss Beauforts. I dare 



^j> 
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say it's only idle talk. I was going to say 
80, when your lordship got that unfortunate 

cut/' 

** Ah, ah, jast as I supposed, mere idle 

* 
-talk — a trumped up story. Take my advice, 

Sorel — for advice, read orders — ^and don't 

spread it. Mind what I say ; don't let it 

<iBpread. Beautiful girls get these things 

said of them, but it is to their disadvan*- 

tage^ — creates unpleasantness, sometimes 

scandals. They would be dreadfully hurt 

at such talk. I would not have them hear 

it for the world." 

" Oh, certainly not, my lord." 

*^ Therefore, mind you, don't let it 

spread. I insist upon it that nothing of 

the kind is talked of downstairs." 

My lord, we never do talk." 

Right, right. Volti sclolti pensieri 

stretti. Which means, open faces, silent 



ti 



ts 
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tongues. A golden rule, Sorel. Now my 
handkerchief, my good fellow. Some extrait 
de mille fleurs — not too much ; just a 
soupfon. If you give me too much, I shall 
*die of a rose in aromatic pain/ Now, 
your arm." 

And leaning heavily on Sorel' s arm, old 
Lord Harry, "whose general get-up was 
choice," like Julius Caesar's, tottered into 
his drawing-room, sank into liis chair, and 
looked round him with satisfaction. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PEIVILEGES OF GREATNESS. 

" In various talk i]xe instructive hours they passed, 
— Who gave the ball or paid the visit last." 

FOFJI. 

** Can I do anything else, my lord ?'* 

** Yes ; bring me my Beauty portfolio, 
and my Architecture portfolio, my magni- 
fying glass, please, and my little bell. Put 
my footstool a httle nearer. A little more 
light — not too much. That's enough — 
that's perfection. Now, I release you.*' 

And unaffectedly glad was Sorel to be 
released. 

It was singular what a change for the 
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better gradually came over the countenance 
of the old lord as he ceased to think 06 him- 
self and became immersed in his occupation. 
For Lord Harry Bellair had no ordinary 
mind ; he was gifted with fine taste, quick 
perception, and cultivated intellect ; so that, 
had he not been sickly and spoilt from child- 
hood, painfully sensitive, easily irritated, 
and habituated to rest in amusement in- 
stead of toiling with any solid purpose of 
usefulness, he would have been a wiser, 
better, and happier man. As it was, he 
led a languid, self-indulgent, bachelor life 
from youth to old age, despising court 
favours and public honours with some 
reason, hearing all that passed in the gay 
and busy world from those who mixed in it ; 
sought, petted, and flattered by the nume- 
rous circle who delighted in his summer- 
lightning wit and reported its scintillations 
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with eagerness, yet who really cared little 
for him, and sometimes let him think him- 
self neglected. This stung him to the 
quick, and made him petulant to his valet, 
his physician, or whoever happened just 
then to come near him ; but his pettishness 
soon died out, and he presently found con- 
solation and contentment, not in religion-^ 
it would have been a very good thing for 
Lord Harry to have had more — ^but in art 
and virtuy which, however they might prove 
broken reeds at last, lulled his sense of pain 
for the time, and took him completely out 
of himself. 

Thus, in the present instance, when he 
had got through the wretchedness of wak- 
ing up, and getting up, and dressing up, 
and winding up for the day, he had his 
Beauty portfolio and his Architecture port- 
folio before him, and knew he was going to 
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be happy. The very consciousness of it 
imparted serenity to his countenance and 
effaced its wrinkles. 

" Now for the Sortes," thought he to 
himself. " What shall I open upon ? Ha, 
this mezzotint of Sir Joshua's Sleeping 
Girl! How well it exemplifies his own 
axiom that the impression left on our mind, 
even of things which are familiar to us, is 
seldom more than their general effect. To 
express this in painting was all that he pro- 
posed to himself — he did not aim at the 
futile puerilities of the forerunners of Eaf- 
faelle. This mouth, I recollect, was ex- 
pressed in the original by a single touch of 
vermilion. True, indeed, every hand has 
not such facility — it were perilous in most 
to attempt it. But undoubtedly, when the 
general effect only is presented to us by a 
skilful hand, it expresses the object in a 
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livelier manner than the minutest details 
would do." 

Here the door suddenly opened, and ad- 
mitted two blooming young girls, graceful 
as fawns, who flew towards him with radiant 
smiles. The effect on Lord Harry was 
electric. 

" Ha ! my idols ! my goddesses !" ex- 
claimed he, pushing from him the table on 
its easy.rolling castors, and extending a 
hand to each ; " welcome, welcome home 
again ! Why, how well you are looking I 
how pretty — how lovely ! What charniing 
new dresses these are ! so exquisitely fan- 
cied ! Why did you run away, you wicked 
wretches, to make me miss you every hour 
and every moment ?'* 

" I don't believe you missed us at all," 
said one of them, laughing. " Your pic- 
tures, prints, and medals are all that you 
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really care for. When we came in, you 
looked as happy as possible, though you 
did not know we were near." 

" Happy ? I happy ? Ah, my charmer^ 
if you knew how far you were from the fact* 
Besides, if I were conscious of a certain 
suavity, it was your nearness which occa- 
sioned the balmy feeling ; I knew not 
whence it came, and wondered at it ; but I 
know now, and do not wonder now, my 
Mary !'' 

Had Lord Harry been twenty-seven in- 
stead of seventy, dangerously sweet might 
these words, these tones, have been to 
Maiy. As it was, she stood smiling, with 
her large lustrous eyes fixed full on him, 
and said gaily — 

"Yes, I dare say. No one can rival 
you, Lord Harry, in saying pretty things. 
And I even give you credit for believing 
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in them yourself^ half-a-quarter — at tbe 
moment." 

" How is papa ? How bas he contrived 
to spare yon ?" 

" Papa is quite well/* said Laura, 
to whom the question was addressed, 
"and is glad to get rid of ns for an 
hour." 

** An hour by Shrewsbury clock ! No, 
by my faithful little timepiece yonder, which 
Sorel shall presently retard '* 

" No, we must go by our own watches,'* 
said Laura, laughing, " for we have an en- 
gagement to keep, and if we are behind 
time papa will remember it against us here* 
after." 

" Children, I don't know how it is with 
yon, but I begin to feel hungry* We musk 
have something to eat. Sorel " (to his man, 
who answered the summons), "bring us a 
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gouter of some sort directly — a refection for 
these young ladies '* 

" Oh, no, indeed. Lord Harry, not for 
us — we are not hungry." 

" Pooh, pooh, don't you see I speak one 
word for you and two for myself? Kefresh- 
ments immediately, Sorel. ^ Sugar and 
spice, and all that's nice/ You should 
speak for yourself. Miss Mary. Laura is 
hungry, I am sure." 

"Yes, I really am," said Laura. "What's 
the good of denying it ? Girls may be 
hungry sometimes, I suppose, like other 
people." 

" Not like other people, my divinity. 
My princesses are in no one respect like 
other people. If Laura pecks at a straw- 
berry, or Mary trifles with a sweetbread, 
it is not like any but their own sweet 
selves." 
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** "What are you amusing yourself with 
this morning, my lord?" said Mary. 

" I was just dipping into a volume of 
my Beauty book, when you came in to give 
me a fairer page to read. I must have a 
picture of you both some day, my dear 
girls." 

" I hate sitting for pictures, but I love 
looking at them," said Mary, ** and I hope 
you will show us your portfolio of beauties 
and descant a little on them." 

" With all my heart. What think you 
of this fair, dame ?" 

"I call her no beauty at all," said 
Mary. 

No, indeed, frightful," said Laura, 
And yet a royal duke, afterwards a 
king, married her for her good looks. 
Oh, come, allow her some little attrac- 
tion." 



C( 
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'* No, indeed, I cannot Shut her up — 
put her away." 

^' You would treat her as unhandsomely 
as they would have had her husband do. 
Here's a pretty, pensive head." 

"Yes, the expression is good," said 
Mary, " though the features are not regu- 
lar. She looks good." 

" She was good. Rather ascetic, rather 
pedantic, but high-minded : clever withal. 
Maid-of-honour to Charles the Second's 
queen. Here again." 

"No, I don't like that. Who is 
It ? " 

" A famous actress, renowned for wit 
and beauty." 

" Ah, I guessed as much. I was sure 
she was not one of the right sort." 

** Not of the right sort ?" repeated he, 
amused. "How severe you women are 
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upon one anotlier 1 Why, Mary, your own 
face is jiist as piqnante/' 

**I cannot thank you for the compli- 
mejit, my lord. It is not one/'- 

** How prettily she frowns and looks 
displeased!" said he, laughing. "Dearest 
Mary, you. shall be what you like, so that 
you be not displeased with me. Now, what 
will my princesses take ?" turning to a side- 
table spread with such sweets as young 
people love. And very readily and merrily 
they partook of them, and very courte- 
ously and pleasantly Lord Harry pressed 
and smiled. 

" Papa should be here," said he. " He 
loves this wine which you will not taste. 
What is he about ? writing a book ?" 

" Oh, no ! he leaves that to you." 

" My dear child, I shall write no more 
books ; they are vanity and vexation. 
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There is a time for everything — a time for 

writing, and a time for not writing." 

" But you have not reached that time/* 

said Mary. 

" Have I not ?" said he, looking at her 
somewhat wistfully. 

"No," she replied, "you have arrived 

at the age when 

' Old experience doth attain 
To something of prophetic strain/ " 

" Old experience ? Bah ! you have spoilt 
your compliment." 

" I was not thinking of compliment," 
said Mary, " only of fact. Why, how much 
you have seen of life ! what celebrated per- 
sons you have known ! what delightful 
anecdotes you can tell ! what knowledge 
you have of history and poetry and art ! 
One could listen to you for ever ; how, then. 
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can one fail to wish you would go on talk- 
ing and writing for ever f 

"Mary, don't — don't! you will make 
my old head spin. My ears are not yet 
deaf to the praise of those I love. Write, 
quotha! I never, my dear, got beyond 
trifles light as air, ^ qui amusent les loisirs 
d'une modeste solitude.' Trifles that a 
young man loves to print, but that are idl ) 
when they get abroad, especially from a 
septuagenarian . ' ' 

" My lord, I have something to ask of 
you " 



"Before it is asked, it is granted." 
" Don't allude to the subject of age any 



more." 



*t 



Ha, ha, ha 1" laughed he, with such 
vivacity as surprised them both. " Agreed, 
agreed. How could I broach such an ugly 
theme to the fair and young ?" 

TQQU. I. 3 
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" If I had known you were going to give 
me carte blanche/* said Mary, "I would 
have asked for more.'* 

" Ask, and welcome.-* 

"Go with us to the play to-night,** 
put in Laura. " Lady Juhana has sent us 
tickets.** 

" The play, my pet ? Plays and I have 
no more to say to one another. I cannot 
sit one out. I get ^sick of having none of 
the talk. Besides, the talk is such rubbish. 
There is no real wit in it ; and if there 
were, worldlings would not listen to it* 
They care for nothing so much as to chatter 
and make chatter.*' 

"You are satirical, my lord." 

"Well, and what harm in it, if I 
deal in generals ? When satire deals 
in personals, it changes its name and 
is called libel. To avoid being charged 
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with libel, one must avoid giving 



names." 



€i 



Then one may give nicknames,*' cried 
Laura. " One might easily talk of Mrs. 
Goosecap, Mr. Clothes-peg, and so forth;** 
and she was volubly running on, incited by 
the laughter of Lord Harry, when Mary 
gravely said— 

" I don't know that I approve personal 
ridicule. There is abundant material for 
wit and drollery, without descending to 
nicknames.** 

"Always good and wise," said Lord 
Harry. "I love to be checked by you 
when I say an absurd thing.** 

" Checked ? Oh, no, my lord.** 

In this desultory manner they wiled the 

hour away, much to the host's amusement^ 

but whether equally to the improvement of 

his young companions may be doubted or 
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Between eighty and ninety? What 
laxity of expression ! Why, there are 
two whole lustres between them! When 
you are turned eighty, you won't like 
people to say you are between eighty and 
ninety." 

Sorel pursued his avocations a while 
in silence, and then said : " A marriage 
is talked offer one of the Miss Beauforts." 

"A marriage?'* interrupted Lord 
Harry, with a start which caused the 
razor to graze him. " Sorel 1 you've cut 



me. 



"My lord, I beg your pardon," said 
Sorel, losing his temper. " You cut your- 
self by starting under my hand." 

" Well, Sorel, well — but see, here's the 
blood ; I'm cut, at any rate. You must 
stanch the wound, my good fellow." 

" My lord, I beg ten thousand pardons. 
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I can't think how I could be so unfortu- 
nate ; but you see, you agitated yourself. 
Agitation is very bad for you, Dr. Shivers 
says." 

'* I know it, I know it — ma^ carry me 
off in a moment, at any time. Gently, 
gently, Sorel." 

" Do I make you smart, my lord ?'* 

" Nothing to speak of, my dear fellow. 
Am I disfigured ?'* 

" Oh no, my lord, not in the least ! 
And it has brought colour into your 
cheeks *' 

" Ha, ha, — pooh, you silly fellow." 

"But it actually haSj my lord. Only 
look at yourself in the glass." 

" Well, I protest there's a little some- 
thing — a slight tinge. Shows there's some 
circulation left, hey ? — some vitality ?" 

" Yes indeed, my lord ?" 

VOL. I. 2 
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** I believe you are attaclied to me, my 
poor fellow." 

"I should be a brute if I were not," 
said Sorel. 

By thft time Lord Harry's toilette had 
received the finishing touch, he really looked 
a wonderful deal better. He was fully aware 
of the fact, as he scrutinized himself in the 
.glass; and the conviction made him look 
better still. 

" I believe this is going to be one of my 

good days," said he. "In not too strong 

a light, and with the wind not in the east. 

. • . . But what was that idle nonsense 

you were teUing me ?" 

"About Miss Laura's marriage, my 
lord ?" 

"Miss Laura? Oho! I had fancied 
you said Miss Beaufort." 

" One of the Miss Beauforts. I dare 
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say it's only idle talk. I was going to say 
so, when your lordship got that unfortunate 

cut/' 

^^Ah, ah, jast as I supposed, mere idle 

« 
-talk — a trumped up story. Take my advice, 

Sorel — for advice, read orders — and don't 

spread it. Mind what I say ; don't let it 

-spread. Beautiful girls get these things 

said of them, but it is to their disadvan^ 

tage — creates impleasantness, sometimes 

scandals. They would be dreadfully hurt 

at such talk. I would not have them hear 

it for the world." 

" Oh, certainly not, my lord." 

"Therefore, mind you, don't let it 

spread. I insist upon it that nothing of 

the kind is talked of downstairs." 

*' My lord, we never do talk." 

" Eight, right. Volti sc.lolti jpensieri 

strettu Which means, open faces, silent 
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tongues. A golden rule, Sorel. Now my 
handkerchief, my good fellow. Some extrait 
de mille fleurs — not too much ; just a 
soupfon. If you give me too much, I shall 
*die of a rose in aromatic pain/ Now, 
your arm." 

And leaning heavily on Sorel' s arm, old 
Lord Harry, " whose general get-up was 
choice," like Julius Caesar's, tottered into 
his drawing-room, sank into liis chair, and 
looked round him with satisfaction. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE PEIVILEGES OP GREATNESS. 

** In varioas talk ike instructive hours they passed, 
— Who gave the ball or paid the visit last." 

Fon. 

** Can I do anything else, my lord ?'* 

" Yes ; bring me my Beauty portfolio, 
and my Architecture portfolio, my magni- 
fying glass, please, and my little bell. Put 
my footstool a little nearer. A little more 
light — not too much. That's enough — 
that's perfection. Now, I I'elease you." 

And unaffectedly glad was Sorel to be 
released. 

It was singular what a change for the 
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better gradually came over the countenance 
of the old lord as he ceased to think ofi him- 
self and became immersed in his occupation. 
For Lord Harry Bellair had no ordinary 
mind ; he was gifted with fine taste, quick 
perception, and cultivated intellect ; so that, 
had he not been sickly and spoilt from child- 
hood, painfully sensitive, easily irritated, 
and habituated to rest in amusement in- 
stead of toiling with any solid purpose of 
usefulness, he would have been a wiser, 
better, and happier man. As it was, he 
led a languid, self-indulgent, bachelor life 
from youth to old age, despising court 
favours and public honours with some 
reason, hearing all that passed in the gay 
and busy world fi:*om those who mixed in it ; 
sought, petted, and flattered by the nume- 
rous circle who delighted in his summer- 
lightning wit and reported its scintillations 
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with eagerness, yet who really cared little 
for him, and sometimes let him think him- 
self neglected. This stung him to the 
quick, and made him petulant to his valet, 
his physician, or whoever happened just 
then to come near him ; but his pettishness 
soon died out, and he presently found con- 
solation and contentment, not in religion- 
it would have been a very good thing for 
Lord Harry to have had more — ^but in art 
and virtu, which, however they might prove 
broken reeds at last, lulled his sense of pain 
for the time, and took him completely out 
of himself. 

Thus, in the present instance, when he 
had got through the wretchedness of wak- 
ing up, and getting up, and dressing up, 
and winding up for the day, he had his 
Beauty portfolio and his Architecture port- 
folio before him, and knew he was going to 
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be happy. The very consciousness of it 
imparted serenity to his countenance and 
effaced its wrinkles. 

" Now for the Sortes," thought he to 
himself. " What shall I open upon ? Ha, 
this mezzotint of Sir Joshua's Sleeping 
Girl! How well it exemplifies his own 
axiom that the impression left on our mind, 
even of things which are familiar to us, is 
seldom more than their general effect. To 
express this in painting was all that he pro- 
posed to himself — he did not aim at the 
futile puerilities of the forerunners of Eaf- 
faelle. This mouth, I recollect, was ex- 
pressed in the original by a single touch of 
vermilion. True, indeed, every hand has 
not such facility — it were perilous in most 
to attempt it. But undoubtedly, when the 
general effect only is presented to us by a 
skilful hand, it expresses the object in a 
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livelier manner than the minutest details 
would do/' 

Here the door suddenly opened, and ad- 
mitted two blooming young girls, graceful 
as fawns, who flew towards him with radiant 
smiles. The effect on Lord Harry was 
electric* 

"Ha! my idols! my goddesses I" ex- 
claimed he, pushing from him the table on 
its easy-rolling castors, and extending a 
hand to each; "welcome, welcome home 
again ! Why, how well you are looking I 
how pretty — how lovely I What charming 
new dresses these are ! so exquisitely &n- 
cied ! Why did you run away, you wicked 
wretches, to make me miss you every hour 
and every moment ?'* 

" I don't believe you missed us at all/' 
said one of them, laughing. "Your pic- 
tures, prints, and medals are all that you 
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really care for. When we came in, you 
looked as happy as possible, though you 
did not know we were near." 

" Happy ? I happy ? Ah, my charmer, 
if you knew how far you were from the feet. 
Besides, if I were conscious of a certain 
suavity, it was your nearness which occa- 
sioned the balmy feeling ; I knew not 
whence it came, and wondered at it ; but I 
know now, and do not wonder now, my 
Maryr 

Had Lord Harry been twenty-seven in- 
stead of seventy, dangerously sweet might 
these words, these tones, have been to 
Maiy. As it was, she stood smiling, with 
her large lustrous eyes fixed full on him, 
and said gaily — 

"Yes, I dare say. No one can rival 
you. Lord Harry, in saying pretty things. 
And I even give you credit for believing 
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in them yourself half-a-quarter — at the 

moment." 

" How is papa ? How has he contrived 
to spare you ?" 

" Papa is quite well/* said Laura, 
to whom the question was addressed, 
''and is glad to get rid of us for an 
hour/* 

*' An hour by Shrewsbury clock ! No, 
by my faithful little timepiece yonder, which 
Sorel shall presently retard " 

" No, we must go by our own watches,'* 
said Laura, laughing, '' for we have an en- 
gagement to keep, and if we are behind 
time papa will remember it against us here- 
after." 

" Children, I don't know how it is with 
you, but I begin to feel hungry. We must 
hare something to eat. Sorel " (to his man, 
who answered the summons), "bring us a 
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goUter of some sort directly — a refection for 
these young ladies " 

" Oh, no, indeed. Lord Harry, not for 
us — we are not hungry." 

" Pooh, pooh, don't you see I speak one 
word for you and two for myself? liefresh- 
ments immediately, Sorel. * Sugar and 
spice, and all that's nice.' You should 
speak for yourself. Miss Mary. Laura is 
hungry, I am sure." 

"Yes, I really am," said Laura. "What's 
the good of denying it ? Girls may be 
hungry sometimes, I suppose, like other 
people." 

"Not like other people, my divinity. 
My princesses are in no one respect like 
other people. If Laura pecks at a straw- 
berry, or Mary trifles with a sweetbread, 
it is not like any but their own sweet 
selves." 
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** What are you amusing yourself with 
this morning, my lord?'* said Mary. 

" I was just dipping into a volume of 
my Beauty book, when you came in to give 
me a fairer page to read. I must have a 
picture of you both some day, my dear 
girls." 

" I hate sitting for pictures, but I love 
looking at them," said Mary, ** and I hope 
you will show us your portfolio of beauties 
and descant a little on them." 

" With all my heart. What think you 
of this fair, dame ?" 

"I call her no beauty at all," said 
Mary. 

"No, indeed, frightful," said Laura. 

"And yet a royal duke, afterwards a 
king, married her for her good looks. 
Oh, come, allow her some little attrac- 
tion." 
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** No, indeed, I cannot Shut her up — 
put her away." 

" You would treat her as unliandsomely 
as they would have had her husband do. 
Here* 8 a pretty, pensive head/* 

"Yes, the expression is good," said 
Mary, " though the features are not regu- 
lar. She looks good." 

** She was good. Rather ascetic, rather 
pedantic, but high-minded : clever withal. 
Maid-of-honour to Charles the Second*s 
queen. Here again." 

"No, I don't like that. Who is 
it ? " 

" A famous actress, renowned for wit 
and beauty." 

" Ah, I guessed as much. I was sure 
she was not one of the right sort." 

** Not of the right sort ?" repeated he, 
amused. "How severe you women are 
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upon one anotlier I Why, Mary, your own 
face is jiist as piqnante." 

'^I cannot thank you for the compli- 
mejit, my lord. It is not one/*- 

** How prettily she frowns and looks 
displeased !" said he, laughing. " Dearest 
Mary, you^ shall be what you like, so that 
you be not displeased with me. Now, what 
will my princesses take ?" turning to a side- 
table spread with such sweets as young 
people love. And very readily and merrily 
they partook of them, and very courte- 
ously and pleasantly Lord Harry pressed 
and smiled. 

" Papa should be here,*' said he. " He 
loves this wine which you will not taste. 
What is he about ? writing a book ?** 

" Oh, no ! he leaves that to you." 

" My dear child, I shall write no more 
books ; they are vanity and vexation. 
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There is a time for everything — a time for 

writing, and a time for not writing." 

" But you have not reached that time," 

said Mary. 

" Have I not ?" said he, looking at her 
somewhat wistfully. 

"No," she replied, "you have arrived 

at the age when 

' Old experience doth attain 
To something of prophetic straio.' ** 

" Old experience ? Bah ! you have spoilt 
your compliment. 

"I was not thinking of compliment, 
said Mary, " only of fact. Why, how much 
you have seen of life ! what celebrated per- 
sons you have known ! what delightful 
anecdotes you can tell ! what knowledge 
you have of history and poetry and art ! 
One could listen to you for ever ; how, then. 



99 
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can one fail to wish you would go on talk- 
ing and writing for ever r" 

"Maty, don't— don't! you will make 
my old head spin. My ears are not yet 
deaf to the praise of those I love. Write, 
quotha! I never, my dear, got beyond 
trifles light as air, ' qui amusent les loisirs 
d'une modeste solitude.' Trifles that a 
young man loves to print, but that are idl ) 
when they get abroad, especially from a 
septuagenarian . ' ' 

" My lord, I have something to ask of 
you " 

"Before it is asked, it is granted.'* 

" Don't allude to the subject of age any 
more." 

" Ha, ha, ha I" laughed he, with such 
vivacity as surprised them both. " Agreed, 
agreed. How could I broach such an ugly 
theme to the fair and young ?" 

TOL.I. 3 
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** If I had known you were going to give 
me carte blanche," said Maiy, "I would 
have asked for more." 

" Ask, and welcome.-* 

"Go with us to the play to-night," 
put in Laura. " Lady Juhana has sent us 
tickets." 

" The play, my pet ? Plays and I have 
no more to say to one another. I cannot 
sit one out. I get ^sick of having none of 
the talk. Besides, the talk is such rubbish. 
There is no real wit in it ; and if there 
were, worldlings would not listen to it. 
They care for nothing so much as to chatter 
and make chatter." 

"You are satirical, my lord." 

"Well, and what harm in it, if I 
deal in generals ? When satire deals 
in personals, it changes its name and 
is called libel. To avoid being charged 
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with libel, one must avoid giving 
names.'* 

" Then one may give nicknames/' cried 
Laura. " One might easily talk of Mrs. 
Goosecap, Mr. Clothes-peg, and so forth ;" 
and she was volubly running on, incited by 
the laughter of Lord Harry, when Mary 
gravely said — 

" I don't know that I approve personal 
ridicule. There is abundant material for 
wit and drollery, without descending to 
nicknames." 

"Always good and wise," said Lord 
Harry. " I love to be checked by you 
when I say an absurd thing." 

" Checked ? Oh, no, my lord." 

In this desultory manner they wiled the 

hour away, much to the host's amusement, 

but whether equally to the improvement of 

his young companions may be doubted or 
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denied. For the slight sample given of 
their conversation will show that, if free 
from positive harm, there was very little 
good in it ; and that almost every sentence 
of Lord Harry's was infused with more or 
less of admiration and flattery. He meant 
no harm by it ; his moral standard was not 
high, but it certainly was higher than that 
of most of his acquaintance ; he delighted 
in these young people for their guileless- 
ness and sprightliness, which as yet were 
imimpaired by him, though, after all, they 
were neither such children nor quite as un- 
sophisticated as he thought. They could 
not be, mixing as they did with elder 
people whose talk and walk completely 
appertained to this life, and with no kind, 
judicious female relative whose experience 
and influence were maternal. Lord Harry 
only sought to amuse the passing hour, as 
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with children ; but children may be spoilt. 
He would have pooh-poohed the idea of 
hurting them with his honeyed speeches ; 
but "too much honey is not good/' We 
read of some fabled lotus-eaters, who be- 
came so bewitched with the deUcious food, 
that it made them loathe the daily bread of 
their own homes. It has always seemed 
to the present writer that the deadly lotus- 
fruit typified flattery. 

When the sisters went away at the 
hour's end, in spite of Lord Harry's en- 
treaties that they would stay, they left him 
heartily sorry to lose them, and inclined 
to live the hour over again in a somewhat 
sentimental mood. 

From this he was unwillingly roused 
when a chariot rolled up to his great iron 
gates, from which alighted two elderly 
ladies of quality, who had not learnt that 
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the affectation of youthfiilness is neyer 
dignified, and who tottered in on their 
high-heeled shoes with just the little airs 
that had been accounted pretty in them 
a great many years ago. In thin, high- 
pitched voices, they overwhehned him with 
solicitous inquiries respecting his health. 

He, not over-pleased to have his reverie 
distiu*bed by Lady Bell and Lady Kitty, 
whom he had known half a eentury ago as 
fashionable, flimsy girls, was too polite to 
withhold a courteous reciprocation of civili- 
ties; and when this was over, he began, 
with some interest, to ask what news was 
stirring. 

Thereupon, after beating about the bush 
a little, and feeling their way, ensued such 
a stream of ill-natured and injurious tittle- 
tattle, that Lord Harry was at length 
nauseated* He knew some of the reports 
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to be unfounded or glaringly exaggerated, 
^hich did not altogether revolt him when 
persons he disliked were the victims ; but 
favourites came in for their share ; and as 
his avowing his incredulity only increased 
the vehemence and virulence of the tale- 
bearers, he at length most unwisely re- 
solved to vex them in return. 

When, therefore, they came to a pause, 
and inquired what news was afloat on the 
green, he smiled dubiously and gave them 
to infer that " he could an' if he would '* 
say something that would concern them 
very nearly, only that his mind was to keep 
it to himself. 

" Come, I'm sure there must be some- 
thing," said Lady Kitty, looking at him 
keenly. " People here have goings on, the 
same as everywhere else." 

" Really, I don't know what goinga tm 
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you allude to/' said Lord Harry, smil- 
ing, and regarding Ids delicately- shaped 
nails. 

" What are those Beaufort girls about^ 
par exemple V^ put in Lady Bell, jealously, 
for, many years ago, she had had thoughts 
of Lord Harry, and believed him to have 
had thoughts of her. 

" The Misses Beaufort ? Probably they 
are dining about this time, for they are 
going to the theatre this evening with Lady 
cTuliana Dymoke." 

" You know all their movements, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"Pretty well, I believe. They are 
charming unsophisticated girls, and never 
have any needless concealments.** 

"Lady Juliana seems quite to have 
taken them up. Probably that is owing to 
you/* 
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" On the contrary, she knew them be- 
fore I did." 

" Which is it to be, Lord Harry ?" said 
Lady Kitty, spitefully. 

" I cannot affect to misunderstand you. 
Either of them may have me if they like. 
I am the humble servant of both.'* 

** Of course you say that to blind us." 

" On my honour, no 1 I should only 
be too happy with either, could I strike 
off a score or two of years, or could they 
be so singular as to stoop to a septuage- 
narian. 

" Stoop !— to a title ?" 

"Ay, Lady Kitty, beauty and merit 
have a rank of their own." 

" Oh, well, then, we may consider it a 
settled thing," returned she, in shrill ac- 
cents, " for of course neither of them would 
refuse." 
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" There is no of course in the case,'* 
said he, still smiling and contemplating hifl 
nails, " though you may consider what you 
like/' 

^' That I shall certainly do, and spread 
the good news," said Lady Kitty, rising. 
** Let me be the first to wish you joy, my 
lord/' 

" Thank you for your good wishes with 
all my heart," said he. 

"Accept mine too," cried Lady Bell. 
" Come, sister." 

As they swept out, he smiled to hims^« 
But we should never provoke envenomed 
tongues. 



^, 



CHAPTER IV. 

AUNT AND NEPHEW. 
** As one who long in popnlons city pent/' etc. 

It is a fine bright Saturday afternoon in 
early May ; the lilacs, laburnums, and 
horse-chestnuts are in flower, rooks are 
cawing overhead, and the cuckoo is heard 
in the distance. Young men and boys are 
cricketing on the green ; Punch is squeak- 
ing to a group of amused auditors ; a red- 
cloaked fortune-teller is going from house 
to house. Dr. Bigsby, the rector, vouch- 
safes a passing smile to sundry members of 
his flock, as he hastens towards his par- 
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sonage. Such is the cheerful scene on 
which old Mrs. Flambeau looks out from 
one of her narrow drawing-room windows, 
while her daughter looks out from the 
other. Both are dressed in their best; 
they are evidently watching for some one ; 
the little oval-table is spread with a tea- 
service of fairy dimensions ; and a small, 
rich seed-cake betokens the expected ar- 
rival of a guest. 

Nor does the guest disappoint them. 
As soon as the afternoon stage has come 
in, Mr. Joseph Oldworth is seen crossing 
the green and making for the house. 
Now his attention is fixed for a few 
seconds on the cricketers ; now he lifts 
his three-cornered hat to the distant 
clergyman; thereby discoverfhg a woU- 
shaped head and nut-brown hair tied 
behind with a broad black ribbon. Now, 
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with smiling face and Hght, springing 
step, lie quickens his pace as he approaches 
the dwelling whence two pairs of eyes are 
intently watching him. 

When this young kinsman visited his 
elderly aimt and aged grandmother, it 
was like a breath of spring air finding its 
way into a room that had been shut up 
all the morning, although it was he who 
lived in the city and they who dwelt 
among gardens and green hedges and 
tall old trees. The salutation to each 
was a kiss, which they would not have 
missed on any account; and all seemed 
unfeignedly pleased at the meeting. They 
soon fell into cheerful small-talk, relating 
to what had passed since their last meet- 
ing. , He pit>nounced the old lady's looks 
to be wonderful, and challenged her to a 
drive in the glass-coach on the morrow. 
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on which she fell back in her tall arm- 
chair, shaking with sofb laughter, and 
murmuring— 

" Oh no, no, no, no, no ! — " 
" But I say, oh yes, yes, yes," returned 
he gaily. " What ! not with all the win- 
dows up ? '* 

" Oh no, no, no, no — ^you rogue ! " 
"I really believe she is in the right 
on't," said Miss Flambeau to him. " She 
is quite past anything of that sort now." 

"Well, you should know best,'* said 
Mr. Old worth, after regarding her with 
smiling scrutiny ; '* she really looks won- 
derfully well. I had no notion I shoxQd 
jSnd her so flourishing." 

Then they transacted certain business 
matters, chiefly consisting of the transfer 
of certain guineas to Miss Flambeau and 
her signing a receipt for them. Also the 
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funds were discussed ; and Mrs. Flambfeau, 
not being quite able to follow them, pre- 
sently dropped asleep. Mr. OldwOrth 
gave bis aunt a look of intelligence. 

" She is very apt to drop off now," 
was her reply to him. " Will sleep some- 
times for hours." . 

" How placid she looks. How peace- 
fiJly she declines. Like the close of a 
long, fine summer day." 

After a little pause, they f(6ll into rather 
a confidential tete-a-tete. 

" Joseph, how time slips on ! " 
" It does indeed, my dear aunt." 
** At first, you visited us, a mere boj.'' 
**And many a half-crown you gave 
me:' 

*'Pooh,< pooh I — the pleasure v. as 
mutual*" 

** Then yours was very great.'* 
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"You will have the last word — the 
presents come now from t'other side." 

"Is it not fair they should? Turn 
and turn about." 

"Well, well — ^you are goodness itself. 
— ^You are now in the prime of life, 
nephew." 

" Well, aunt, I am six-and-twenty." 

"It's time you should think of set- 
tUng." 

" Ah, I thought that was coming I I 
saw it trembling on your lip and twinkling 
in your eye." 

" Well, but is it not so ? " 

" I never felt it so in my dear father's 
life," said he. " But certainly, I often 
thought we should be better — happier for 
a lady in the house. Gnce, on his saying 
something on the subject, and telling me 
what he had in contemplation, I told him 
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how exceedingly it would add to my 
happiness if he would please thus to con- 
sult his own/* 

" How was it, then, that nothing came 
of it ? " said Miss Flambeau with interest. 

"That never transpired,'* replied he. 
Perhaps the lady undervalued the happi- 
ness offered to her. But it may never 
have been presented to her acceptance.** 

"That's more likely — nay, I'm con- 
vinced 'twas so," said Miss Flambeau* 
" But about yourself, nephew." 

" Since his death, I have felt a blank, 
a want, in our great, deserted house, which 

r 

I never thought gloomy before." 

"My poor dear, you must feel lone- 
some. Why, you have — ^how many bed- 
rooms ? Sixteen or seventeen, and two 
staircases, and ever so many long passages. 
I should be frightened out of my wits." 

TOL I. 4 
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"It's not because I am £rightened/' 
said he smiling, "that I want a com- 
panion/' 

"No, of course not; but — ^have you 
anybody in view ? " 

"Well, aunt— 1 have." 

" Who ? " cried she eagerly. 

"No one you know. You scarcely 
know her name. Have you ever heard me 
speak of a Mr. Tolhurst, an old city con- 
nection of my father's ? " 

" Tolhurst ? yes, I think I have— yes, 
I certainly have." 

" He is a widower, with an . only child 
— a sweet, pretty daughter. Besides his 
city house of business, he has a pretty 
box at Chiswick. He has often invited 
me to dine there ; but in my father's time 
I never went. Lately, however, I accepted 
his invitation — and saw Miss Tolhurst." 
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" Pretty, you say she is,'' rejoined Miss 
Flambeau rapidly, " and the only child af 
a widower. Wealthy, of course." 

" Not unprovided, at any rate ; but if 
she were, I have enough for both." 

" Oh, my dear Joseph ! but you havaa 
right to expect " 

" My expectations are not of the kind 
you are thinking of," repHed he. " If I 
merely wanted to add money to money, 
jfij aim would be much lower than it is. 
She is lovely in mind and in person; 
cheerful, intelligent, modest ; a devoted 
daughter, an excellent housekeeper." 

"Nay then, she must be the very 
woman for you," said his aunt warmly; 
** especially if she is, as you say, well 
provided." 

" The question is, whether I am the 
very man for 7/er," 
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Oh, my dear Joseph I of that, there 
can be no doubt." 

He laughed; and his laugh woke his^ 
grandmother ; who looked round her and 
cried: "What are you talking about?" 
—which, of course, they did not tell 
her. 

When Miss Flambeau had infused the 
herb that cheers but not inebriates, she 
added quantum stiff, of some specially 
choice green tea which was the gift of 
Mr. Oldworth ; the consequence of which 
was, that the old lady of ninety, after her 
third cup, was wide awake and remarkably 
lively all the rest of the evening. 

After candles were lighted, a game of 
cards was proposed. They were all very 
good players, all quite aware of their 
advantages, and highly appreciated each 
other's attainments in what was then a 
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fashionable accomplishment. Oh, the po- 
lite things that were said ! the modesty 
and rather insincere disclaimers, the sly 
hits, the httle pleasantries, the cunning 
devices, the downright stratagems, the fits 
of laughter, the talking fast and all to- 
gether ! They were as merry as possible 
till ten o'clock. 

At that hour, by general consent, they 

left off. Silence ensued; the cards dis- 

> 

appeared; chairs were pushed back; the 
neat maid-servant entered and seated her- 
self near the door. Miss Flambeau opened 
the large family Bible. 

After prayers, Mrs. Flambeau was con- 
ducted to her room. She was seen no 
more till the following day at dinner. Mr. 
Oldworth drew forth a pamphlet and read 
it till his aunt returned to partake with 
him of a light supper. Then they wished 
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each other good night, and she thought of 
him on her pillow with tender affection. 

As for Mr. Oldworth, his room was so 
much smaller than the great gloomy bed- 
room he was accustomed to, that he felt 
as if he had hardly room to turn about in 
it, and was considerably amused thereby. 
But oh ! how fresh, sweet, and clean every- 
thing was ! how high the bed was piled 
with feather-beds, and how low the dimity 
tester and festooned curtains descended on 
it ! He thought, " My good aunt is like 
to smother me with kindness." 




CHAPTER V. 



A OAED PARTY. 



'* EnsaDgnined hearts, clubs typical of strife. 
And spades— the emblem of untimely graves/' 

He was roused from his first sleep, about 
midnight, by the soft sounds of girKsh 
laughter under his window, mingled with 
the deeper tones of a masculine voice. 
The Miss Beauforts and their father, the 
retired captain, were returning home from 
Lord Harry's. They had been playing 
cards with him nearly the whole evening, 
to the satisfaction of all ; for the Beauforts, 
who had luxurious tastes and narrow 
means, hked exchanging their poor, ready- 
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furnished house for the well-lighted rooms 
of Lord Harry ; and he was quite thank- 
ful to secure their company by any amount 
of petting. So they chatted, and laughed, 
and played ; and whether he lost or won, 
very little cared Lord Harry. Suddenly 
he began to laugh. 

"I had such visitors yesterday," said 
he, **just after you were gone, my prin- 
cesses. Two spiteful old women, as hor- 
rible as the witches in Macbeth." 

" What an escape we had ! " said Mary, 
laughing. "Why could not you have 
taken a hint from Pope ? 

" ' Shut, fehut the door, good Joho/ fatigued I said, 
' Tie up the knocker — say I'm sick, I'm dead.' " 

" Because I happened not to have my 
wits always about me like the lovely Beau- 
forts." 

" Tush I " said Mary, pouting. 
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"What were their names, my lord/' 
cried Laura. 

" Hecate and Hecuba." 

" Ha, ha, ha I — excellent, 'fore George," 
cried Captain Beaufort. 

" I protest I thought they would tear 
me to pieces with their eagle talons," said 
Lord Harry. " * At every word a reputa- 
tion died.' " 

" Horrid I" said Laura. " I can't bear 
spiteful people." 

"No," said the graver Mary. "The 
best wit is that which plays on things, not 
persons." 

"Where shall such be found?" said 
Lord Harry. "Not in this state of so- 
ciety. For my part, I own to liking a 
flavour — just a sozfpfon— of malice, and 
therefore I enjoyed tormenting my tor- 
mentors a little." 
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" Oh, you did, did you, my lord?'* said 
Mary, laughing. " Pray, how did you tor- 
ment them?" 

** Why, they went on so outrageously, 
so sillily — I did not care a pin, so long as 
they attacked people I was unconcerned 
in — but when they began on you, my 
Mary " 

"My daughter, ray lord?" interrupted 
Captain Beaufort, who thereby might be 
supposed rebuking Lord Harry by implicar 
tion for calling his daughter by her Chris- 
tian name. But no such purpose had the 
vain, worldly man, who thought allowable 
in a lord — an old one — ^what he would 
have resented as impertinence in a com- 
moner. 

" Pray, what could they find to say of 
me?" asked Mary, in some concern. 

"Nothing worse than that they sua* 
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pected you of allowing an old goosecap like 
me to pay my addresses to you." 

^* Ho, ho, ho ! '* laughed the captain ; at 
whose mirth Lord Harry looked offended. 
Recovering himself, he said, " An excellent 
joke, 'fore George!'* 

** They must indeed have been in want 
of something to say,'* rejoined Mary, with 
displeasure. "People like those are the 
pests of society." 

"And how did you answer them, my 
lord?" said Laura. 

" Solomon has given a good rule : 
* Answer a fool according to his folly.' I 
said I could be happy with either. Thereat 
they were nettled. Dear, dear, dear — 'tis 
said, woman can never hear 'praise of 
another with unwounded ear ' ; but I should 
have thought that after weathering Cape 
Sixty " 
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« Oh, years don't make people wise, 
said Captain Beaufort. 

"If they could be nettled at that," 
said Laura, " I declare I should have en- 
joyed playing them oflT a little." 

"Well,— I did." 

"I would rather not be mixed up, 
though, in such playing off," said Mary. 

" Of course not. I had the fear of your 
displeasure before my eyes. So you went 
to the play last night." 

" Yes, and got there in the middle of a 
comedy without beginning or end." 

"How so?" 

" We were too late for the beginning, 
and Mr. Trefusis made us laugh so that 
we did not hear the end." 

" Ha, ha, ha I you are sure it was not 
a tragedy?" 

" Oh yes, there was no blank verse ; 
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and there was a droll scene between a fan- 
ciM invalid lady and her maid." 

" Let us play the scene, Laura/' cried 
Mary, starting up. "I am sure we can 
give some idea of it/* 

"Aye, do, do!" cried Lord Harry, 
pushing aside the card-table in high glee. 

" Bravo, girls," said their father* 

To this fit audience, though few, the 
sisters played the little scene with the ut- 
most spirit, partly from memory, partly 
impromptu, just as a charade should be 
played. The two auditors laughed and 
applauded heartily ; they played better and 
better, and, at length, hand-in-hand, curt- 
seyed with the utmost grace, and resumed 
their seats and natural tones, amused and 
elated at their success. 

"Happy father that you are, Beau- 
fort!" cried Lord Hariy. 
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*' Well, faith, I suppose I am, my lord 
— they're good girls as times go ; only one 
is always hampered what to do with daugh- 
ters, that's the truth on't." 

" Do with them ? Keep them as long 
as ever you can! hide them from the eye 
of man! Cherish them like the apple of 
your eye ; pet them, spoil them, hug your- 
self in the possession of them." 

" Till we're as old as Hecate and He* 
Cuba," said Laura, merrily. " Thank you^ 
my lord ! '* 

" No fear of that — ^you'll be snapped up 
long before that time comes — if it comes 
at all. Wit and good humour are peren- 
nial." 

"Are they? Well, I hope they are," 
said Mary. *' If I'm to be an old maid, 
there's no reason I should be cross. In- 
deed, Fm determined not to be." 
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^* My poor girl, there's no knowing bow 
your determinations may be acted on in 
that case," almost whimpered the captain ; 
who meanwhile was liberaUy helping him- 
self to refreshments. Chatting of this and 
that, they were good company till mid- 
night ; and then the motherless girls cheer- 
ftdly accompanied their father across the 
green» waking Mr. Oldworth from his first 
sleep by their silver voices ; whUe Lord 
Harry was supported to his bed-room by 
Sorel, and taken to pieces very much like a 
machine. 

How had Lord Harry's servants been 
spending the evening he had passed so 
pleasantly? Doing the very same thing. 
Sorel and the butler, and the young foot- 
man David, and the captain's man, Mr. 
Eichard, had been seated at a round table 
in the butler's room, taking lessons of 
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Sorel in the very same game. They had 
plenty of wax ends burning; plenty of 
jesting, and if not plenty of classical quota- 
tions, they freely quoted the sayings of 
their employers. David, the fresh-coloured 
young Yorkshire lad, was exceedingly 
desirous to improve in the manners and 
customs of the day. So it was a thousand 
pities that those manners and customs 
were no better; and that Sorel and the 
butler were not more moral guides. Of 
the butler, we have little good to hint at ; 
Sorel was an immeasurably better servant ; 
perfect in his work, faultless in manner, 
with an occasional sturdiness indicated but 
never persisted in, which gave the impres- 
sion of integrity and self-r©§pect. He was 
honest as times went, would not take 
money, or break the seal of a letter on any 
account ; only read an open one, now and 
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then, to enlarge his mind. He loved choice 
wines and liqueurs, but never took them 
to excess ; spoke of the great world with 
light pleasantry and covert ridicule — ^never 
with coarseness. K he liked gossip, so 
did his master; if he liked play, so did 
Lord Harry ; and neither played for high 
stakes. - / 

' But what he, with his high salary, could 
very easily afford, was by no means the 
case with David. When the poor lad came 
up from Hull, with a cargo of eggs, for a 
London place at London wages, he got the 
first but not the last. When asked what 
he could do, he said anything he was bid 
— whether he understood the work of a 
gentleman's house P he hoped he could 
learn, if the gentleman would have the 
kindness to try him. So the end was, 
David was hired at ten pounds a year, 

TOL.I. «> 
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which seemed to him munificent ; and he 
made a private resolution to send forty 
shillings a year to his widowed mother. 
But, alas ! poor David found .he wanted all 
and more than all his wages, if he did as 
others did in the servants' hall, or even 
timidly followed in the distance. So he 
waited till he received his first payment, 
and when his fellow-servants asked him if 
he was now going to let fly at the pleasures 
of fashionable life, he gave a knowing look 
and said, *'I'se too much Yorkshire for 
that." 

And so he was, and too good a boy 
altogether at first ; and he re€id his Bible 
and said his prayers night by night, ex- 
cept when too sleepy from hard work ; and 
laid by his mother's portion in a little red 
tin box. And he sang and whistled at his 
work ; and when Miss Flambeau saw him 
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cross the green with dastic step, she said 
it did one good to see his rosy, shining 
face. Sometimes she observed him stop 
to have a throw at skittles, or a ball at 
cricket ; sometimes he would turn his head 
to look after a servant-girl in cherry- 
coloured ribbons. As time passed on, 
and he was rising twenty, he got to say a 
few civil words to her; to the regret of 
Miss Flambeau, who knew her for an idle 
baggage ; next they might be seen having 
chats, or standing as if they had nothing 
to say, and yet not going about their 
business. 

The maid got scolded for this, and 
answered pertly. David did not get 
scolded, for there was not very close 
supervision of Lord Harry's servants, as 
long as they did their work. Better would 
it have been for David if there had been ; 
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but the lad was cast headlong into the 
London stream of trial and temptation, 
and might sink or swim— there was no 
one to care for his soul. 



CHAPTER VL 

SUNDAY MORNING. 

** Sweet day ! so calm, so pore, so bright ! 
Fair bridal of the earth and sky !" 

Geobgs Hbbbebt. 

Mb. Oldworth, habitually an early riser 
on Sundays as well as week-days, partially 
opened his window as soon as the east was 
streaked with light ; and, as he dressed, 
thought how charming was the budding 
spring, and mentally repeated 

** Sweet is the breath of mom," 

and again — 

** Father of light and life ! thoa good sapreme. 
Oh teach me what is good ; teach me thyself/' 
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— for his mind was stored with poetry of 
the best sort, and his literary taste had 
been early cultivated. Among the mature 
friends who had supplied the place of 
younger companions in his father's life- 
time, were some men of original genius, 
whose names were known as essayists, 
critics, satirists, and more than one famous 
poet and novelist. 

As none of the family were yet stirring, 
he went downstairs and let himself out 
to take a country stroll before breakfast. 
All was Sabbath stillness, except as far 
as irrational nature was concerned ; the 
air was sweet with the breath of cows, 
early yellow butterflies were on the wing, 
and larks were joyously singing their 
morning hymns at heaven's gate; only 
idle human beings were wasting their time 
in bed. 
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He crossed the green to the little 
thicket near the pond already spoken of, 
and sat down on the well-worn seat be- 
neath the old tree, to inhale deep draughts 
of the sweet pure air, so inspiriting to a 
dweller in the city. Suddenly voices broke 
the silence on the other side of the tree, 
but he did not immediately pay attention 
to them. Some one said sharply, " Why 
do you follow me then? Fve nothing 
more to say. IVe told you I don't like 
you, and I wish you'd go away." 

" Is all at an end between us, then ?" 
said another voice, very pitifully. 

" Why, goodness me, Fve told you so 
a dozen times ; why can't you believe it ? " 

***T wasn't like this, Jenny, you used 
to go on at first." 

'* Dear me, who said it was ? I day 
so now, and I maan it/' 
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"Tis all along of that Tom But- 
Cher •' 

" 'Tisn't, then ! and if it was, it's no 
business of yours. Can't you believo 
me?" 

" Ah, well then — ^you really mean it ?'* 
Yes, I do ! • I hope that's plain." 
Ah, well then, Jenny — ^you've broke 
my heart ; but no matter " 

" Stuff and nonsense ! heart, indeed." 

" Yes, it's broke ; and whatever comes 
of me, yoii'll have to answer for it." 

" What a cry-baby to cry. That's not 
the way Tom talks, I must say. He 
says pretty things, and gives me pretty 
things " 

Mr. Oldworth indignantly rose at these 
words to change his place. . At the same 
moment a girl, who looked like a servant, 
almost ran against him, and hastily walked 
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off; but not before he had a full view of a 
face which struck him as pretty, pert, and 
passionate. She was an offence to him, 
and stepping into the thicket, he saw a 
lad in a linen jacket, whose face was pale 
and smeared with tears, take a sudden run 
to the pond, as if to leap desperately into 
the deepest part. He only saved him by 
instantly interposing himself and almost 
getting knocked down for his pains; but 
he grasped his arm firmly at the same 
moment, saying with kind reproach, "You 
silly boy 1'' . 

^* Let me go ! let me go !'* gasped the 
lad, struggling violently and panting ; but 
Mr. Oldworth, by dint of sheer moral and 
muscular strength, drew him down beside 
him on the bench, and held him there. 

"My good lad,'* said he, "you are 
acting very foolishly.*' 
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*'Let me go then, I say,'* said the 
youth, hitting him a violent blow on the 
wrist, which occasioned such sudden pain 

that he almost relaxed his hold. Still 
maintaining it, however, he said temper- 
ately, " My dear lad, you are hitting your 
friend/' 

The boy's face suddenly changed. 
*' Friend ?" repeated he, dropping his 
under-lip, and looking at him vacantly. 

" Why, what on earth should otherwise 
have made me check you in the commission 
of a very foolish act ?" said Mr. Oldworth. 
*' You will be very glad I did so before an 
hour has passed; nay, I hope you will 
before we part.'* 

" No, I want to die——" said the lad, 
restlessly* 

*' Want to die ? why, the next moment 
you would want to be alive again. What 
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sort of company do you suppose you 
would be in, at this instant, had I let 
you do what you wanted? Answer me 
that." 

The boy shuddered, and large tears 
began to course his cheeks. " Sir, I see 
you're a gentleman," said he, in broken 
accents, "but — oh, I'm so very, very 
unhappy " 

**My good boy, I see it, I know it; 
but don't let us make things worse than 
they are already. Brighter hours may 
come." 

" Not for me," crying bitterly. * 

"Yes, yes, for you; and many of 
them. Why, dear me, this girl you think 
so much of may come to a better mind." 

" May she, sir ?" with a &int dawn of 
hope. 

" She may, and for her own sake it id 
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to be hoped she will ; though, mark me, 
she does not appear to me at all worthy 
of your affection. She appears to me 
thoroughly undeserving." 

" Do you know her, sir ?" 

" Not 1 ! but she checked her voice so 
little that I could not help hearing every 
word she said; and I must say I think 
she is not in tho least worth a sensible 
young fellow's wasting thought upon, much 
less his life. Why, how much do you sup- 
pose she would care if she got rid of you ? 
And on a Sunday morning, too, of all 
others, which, I dare say, your good 
mother taught you should be kept holy. 
Come, come ; go home, my good boy, do 
your morning's work, dress for church, go 
there, and mind what you hear there. 
Ask God to forgive you, and to befriend 
you." 
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Deeply siglung, the poor lad said, — 

** Sir, I will. . . . you're a true friend, 
sir ; and oh ! to think I should have struck 
your 

" Ah, well, never mind tha t " 

" Please, sir, forget it and forgive ine — 
I ask it humbly of you.*' 

" Yes, yes, of course — -only go and be a 
good boy ; and, John — ^your name's John, 
is not it r" 

"Please, sir, I'd rather not tell my 
name," hanging Lis head. 

" Oh, very well, never mind. Only re- 
member, that God will always be your 
Friend, if you will have Him. You have 
aftronted Him just now, and should beg 
His pardon more humbly than you asked 
mine. Good-bye." 

"May God bless you, sir." And he 
went away, with his head drooping on his 
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chest, slowly at first, but gradually quick- 
ening his pace to a run till he was lost 
sight of in the offices of a large house with 
tall iron gates. Mr. Oldworth looked after 
him with pity. 

" Here, now, is another country lad 
being spoilt," thought he. He seemed to 
have some previous cases in his head. '* All 
for want of a little Christian oversight, 
probably," and abundance of bad example. 
That worthless girl will soon recover her 
ascendency over him, if she cares for it, 
and give more broad hints for * pretty pre- 
sents ' — the baggage !" 

He rose, and walkel round the other 
side of the common ; thinking how sin and 
evil penetrated into even the quietest 
places, and increased in power and ef- 
frontery wherever people most congre- 
gated; but not believing, in spite of all, 
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that young goodness and freshness and 
purity were extinct, under the shelter of 
careful parents and protectors who invoked 
the graqe of God, Passing the substantial, 
thoroughly comfortable rectory, he was 
startled by a loud, deep, cheery voice 
crying, "Joe—- Joe!'* and looking up he 
saw at a first-floor window, embowered in 
spring leaves, a man in his shirt-sleeves, 
with a brush in one hand and a comb in 
the other. 

" Why, Tom J who would have thought 
of seeing you ?" 

" Who would have thought of seeing 
you?^^ retorted the Rev. Thomas Bellar- 
mine. " My being here is easily explained. 
That villain Gout laid hold of the Dean's 
great toe and pulled him bodily upstair.^ 
by it. So he sent for Dr. Bigsby to preach 
a charity sermon for him, nnd Bigsby sent 
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yesterclay evening to Lady Di for me, 
and J is gone to London, leaving me in 
charge." 

"J'm in luck's way,'* said Mr. Old- 
worth, " and shall enjoy hearing you, of all 
things." . 

" Qf all men, you mean, old boy. Oh, 
I'H touch you up in the vein of Boa- 
nerges." . 

" The sons of thunder," remarked his 
friend, "when they received their apos- 
tolic mission, turned out two of the 
gentlest, most" tender, and loving of 
preachers." 

"The sons of Zebedee? You say 
true." 

V 

" And I hope you'll remind us of them 
to-day, for there will be at least one sore 
heart in church, into which you may pour 
balm." 
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" Not yours, I hope — ^hey ?" 

"Not mine." 

"All right, Fll do my best. I must 
shut my window now, for here comes the 
milkmaid." 

Tom Bellarmine was certainly in advance 
of his time, for he belonged to what would 
now be called the muscular Christians. 
But, in fact, he belonged to nobody but 
himself, and was not generally quite under- 
stood or appreciated by those accustomed 
to sit imder a ministry that " never men- 
tioned hell to ears polite*" 

When he appeared in Dr. Bigsby's 
place, many thought, " What a fine man !" 
and admired the richness of his voice, the 
freedom of his action ; but soon after his 
giving out his text, which consisted of only 
three words — " Come unto Me "—and 
thinking how short it was, they settled 
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themselves into their usual postures of 
well-bred inattention. These were mainly 
the rich ; to the poor the gospel was 
preached, and this time not altogether in 
vain. It distilled Uke the softening rain 
on thirsty ground. Others, in solitary in- 
stances, were impressed and profited. Not 
Lord Harry — he never went to church; 
not the Beauforts — they were among the 
dull-eared. Mary was chiefly employed in 
preventing her father from snoring; and 
Laura's thoughts ranged over a thousand 
trifles. But Miss Flambeau was greatly 
affected ; so were one or two poor widows, 
and a little lame dressmaker. Mr. Old- 
worth's attention was distracted by the 
entry, rather late in the service, of two or 
three men-servants in rich liveries, who 
weare very restless and inattentive, with the 
exception of the youngest, who sat in the 
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lowest place. This lad, who had dark circles 
round his eyes and very pale cheeks, never 
once looked up, right or left, during the 
prayers, but leant forward, with an arm on 
his knee, or rose and sat down mechani- 
cally when others did, without turning a 
leaf of his book. But when Mr. Bellar- 
raine repeated his text a second time, after 
a pause, in a most touching manner, the 
boy started from head to foot, looked full 
at him for a moment, and then down again, 
resuming his drooping attitude. But Mr. 
Oldworth, with, the intuition of sympathy, 
was satisfied that he was intensely listen- 
ing, and that every word (as it will do 
sometimes) hit the mark. Of course he 
knew the lad again ; and of course he was 
David. At first his look was of dejection 
almost amounting to despair ; then it soft- 
ened into melancholy ; gradually it seemed 
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to betoken humble submission ; and heavy 
tears dropped on the floor as he bent his 
head. But when Bellarmine spoke of the 
Christian's forgiveness, hope, and crown of 
rejoicing, David's face cleared and bright- 
ened with joy — for sorrow is foreign to 
young natures, after all. His companions 
were fast asleep. 



CHAPTER VIL 

HARRY LEVITT. 

Candid, and generous, and just. 
Boys care but little whom they trust ; 

An error soon corrected— 
For who but learns, in riper years. 
That man, when smoothest he appearSf 

Is most to bo suspected P 

COWPEB, 

In the course of Mr. Old worth's evening 
stroll with, his aunt, along a lane bounded 
on one side by Lord Harry's moss-grown 
shrubbery-paling, and on the other by a 
privet hedge, he told her of the occurrence 
before breakfast, at which Miss Flambeau 
was greatly shocked an^ scandahzed. She 
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identified the girl at ODce, and called her 
sundry hard names no longer in use, ex- 
pressive of her worthless, paltry nature ; 
and ascribed the declension of half the ser- 
vant lads in esse to acquaintance of her 
sort, who needed to be under the eye of a 
sharp mistress, and reflected infinite dis- 
credit on the bringing-up of their mothers. 
She quite deplored having no access to 
Jenny that she might give her a good 
talking : as to David, she was almost too 
lenient to him, her feelings were so 
touched. 

" Dear me, nephew,*' said she, in con- 
clusion, " you cannot so much as go abroad 
for ten minntes before breakfast without 
meeting with a little adventure, a jilt, a 
despairing lover, a quarrel and attempted 
suicide, while I, watching the green all day, 
only Fce the Miss Eeauforts go to Lord 
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Harry's, and the butcher and doctor's boy 
play cricket." 

Mr. Oldworth laughed, and said Harry 
Levitt always called his existence pro- 
saic. 

** Oh, and, by the bye, how is Harry ? 
What is he doing? How is he getting 
on?'' 

" Oh, poor Harpy ! he's always in some 
scrape or other. One of the rolling stones 
that gather no moss. Always running 
through his money, but the pleasantest 
fellow ! He was certainly intended to 
make a figure in the world, if he had but 
stability." 

'' What a * but ' that is, though !" said 
Miss Betty. 

" There's no harm in him. He wants 
nothing but a good wife " 

'' And stability." 
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"A wife, I was going to say, who 
would give him stability ? '* 

Do you believe any wife could ? " 
Oh yes — oh yes. In fact, his versatility 
is occasioned by his genius. He has so 
many gifts that one of them is always 
drawing him away from another. Now 
learning the perfect art of fence — ^now 
deUghting the coffee-houses with an essay 
—now serving a campaign abroad — now 
writing a comedy, now a man of business." 
" K he succeeded in any one of these 
lines, I might grant him a genius," said 
Miss Betty, " but in which has he attained 
celebrity ? He may be a good swordsman 
—the less he has occasion to be one, the 
better. As for bis authorship, every one, 
I'm told, writes now, pretty well or rather 
badly. He soon got tired of the counting- 
house. He tried soldiering when he had 
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better have stuck to his ledger. What 
call had he to go abroad ? *' 

** To acquire languages and learn man- 
kind." 

" Learn fiddlestick ! '* said Miss Flam- 
beau. " Mankind are not to be learnt in 
six lessons. He had better have begun 
with mastering one particular specimen, 
* Know thyself,^ " 

Mr. Oldworth laughed and called her 
severe, " 1*11 bring him to you some 
Sunday—" began he. " Oh, for goodness* 
sake, don't!" cried Miss Flambeau in 
alarm. 

" Why not, my dear aunt ? " 

" Because I've a horror of that sort of 
young fellow. The more delightful he is, 
the more dangerous." 

"I don't believe he'd endanger you. 
And you might greatly benefit him," 
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" Not a chance of it," said she, laugh- 
ing. " Geniuses of that sort are not giveii 
to put themselves under the training of a 
maiden aunt. I'm not his aunt, that's one 
comfort ; though you are his cousin. I'm 
not his aunt, or I might think it my duty 
to sermonize him now and then, though 
'twould be of no use." 

" What about ? He's not an immoral 
man." 

"About drifting from one thing to 
another. About wasting money, and bor- 
rowing it. About a good many things." 

" Ah well, you think too hardly of 
him ; though poor Hal might be amended. 
Miss Tolhurst appreciates him much better 
than you do." 

" Miss Tolhurst ? " said his aunt, stop- 
ping short. 

" Miss Tolhurst, and Mr. Tolhurst. I 
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took him down to dine with them 
lately." 

" Oh, nephew, take care what you do 1 
What an unnecessary imprudence that 
was ! " 

" Where was the imprudence ? " 

*' She might like him better than you.'* 

" That did not occur to me," said he, 
calmly. " I only thought to give pleasure 
to my friend ; and my friends. And if 
she should like him better than me — nay, 
aunt, she is free to choose between us." 

" My poor Joseph, I fear you have been 
very thoughtless." 

" Oh no— oh no." 

The neat maid, who had taken care of 
Mrs. Flambeau in her daughter's absence, 
had read her to sleep ; so that she woke 
up on their return, quite refreshed for the 
evening; and as she was past church- 
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going, she asked Mr. Oldworth to read her 
something; suggesting, like the mouse in 
** The frog he would," that he should not 
let the subject be very long. He referred 
the choice of it to his aunt; and she 
selected a certain passage of Addison's 
which she said was a great favourite of 
her mother's. The reason it was a favour- 
ite was because she thought it exactly- 
described himself; which of course he was 
not aware of. The passage was this: 
"When I look into the frame and constitu- 
tion of my own mind, there is no part of 
it which I observe with greater satisfaction 
than that tenderness and concern which it 
bears for the good and happiness of man- 
kind. My own circumstances are, indeed, 
80 narrow and scanty that I should taste 
but very little pleasure, could I receive it 
only from those enjoyments which are in 
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my own possession; but by this great 
tincture of humanity, which I find in all 
my thoughts and reflections, I am happier 
than any single person can be, with all the 
wealth, strength, beauty, and success that 
can be conferred upon a mortal, if he only 
relishes such a proportion of these bless- 
ings as is vested in himself and in his own 
private property. By this means, any 
man that does himself any real service, 
does me a kindness. I come in for my 
share of all the good that happens to a 
man of merit and virtue, and partake of 
many gifts of fortune and power that I 
was never bom to. There is nothings 
especially, in which I so much rejoice, as 
the deliverance of good and generous 
spirits out of dangers, difficulties, and 
distress.*' 

"That's such a favourite passage of 
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mine," said Mrs. Flambeau, just as if she 
were making a new remark; and giving 
her daughter a very meaning smile. Of 
course we must pity the minds that could 
be content with such wish-wash as Addi- 
son's in the absence of the delightfully 
sensational literature now afforded us in 
such abundance; but then they did not 
know what was in reserve for a happier 
generation; and after all, in mature and 
declining years the sensational may be less 
satisfying than the contemplative and 
sedative. 

When they wished each other good 
pight, Mr. Oldworth observed that he 
should start early the next morning, t^ 
breakfast with Mr. Tolhurst. 

^' If it were Avitlr any one eke, I should 
have a word to say against tliat," said 
Miss Flambeau; " but since Miss Tolhurst 
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of course is included— well, I say nothing. 
By the by, what is her Christian name ? " 

" Lucy." 

" A sweet pretty name." 

" As pretty as herself." 

Mr. Oldworth started at six the next 
morning, while the dew was yet sparkling 
on the gossamer; and making for the 
waterside, he was just seating himself in a 
wherry when a well-known voice hailed 
him with — 

"Joe! Joe! where are you for? I'm 
for you " 

And Bellarmine leaped into the boat, 
making it tremble under him. 

" I've been having .an early bath," said 
he, heartily shaking hands, " and now I'm 
for an early row. Are you going to take 
a scull ? " 

" No indeed, I'm lazy enough to prefer 
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being sculled — especially with a sprained 
wrist/' 

" Oh, well, a lazy man must have his 
way, but 'tis fine exercise. Going down 
the river, I suppose ? " 

"Yes; citywards." 

"Breakfasted?'' 

"No, I mean to do that at Chiswick." 

" It don't matter to me which way I 
go, so that I get the walk back. If you 
mil be idle, so will I. Talking is even 
better than rowing.'* 

The waterman pushed off, and the 
friends launched into a sea of chat ; chiefly 
about Mr. Bellarmine's prospects, which 
seemed rather vague. 

He had his own way to make in life — 
was reading very hard, and taking plenty 
of exercise to counteract its ill effects — 
going into society more than he liked, to 
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please Lady Di, who had influence with 
her brother the Dean. His mother wanted 
country air ; he meant to take a lodging 
for her on the green, and be with her 
whenever he could. Mr. Oldworth in- 
quired into his studies, and was surprised 
at their extent. 

" Well,*' said Bellarmine, " it's no good 
doing things by halves — and my mark is 
set pretty high — as high, maybe, as a 
bishopric." 

" Do you call that high ? I had deemed 
your views a good deal higher — than any- 
thing worldly." 

"Well," groaned Bellarmine, "that 
would be the case if I could get any one 
to understand me; but — in fact, there's 
one particular person whom I specially 
wish to please." 

" Is she ambitious, then ? " 
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" All, yon guess the right gender at 
once. No, she's not ambitiousj but she's 
a TToman of fashion and highly connected ; 
and I might as well set my heart on one 
particular star as presume to offer her 
poverty and obscurity. By the way,* 
suddenly changing the subject, "never did 
I preach to such sleepyheads^ as in yonder 
church on the green. Joe, they turned in, 
habitually, to their naps ; and I might as 
well have preached to the church-door 
nails. By the by, there was a young 
serving-man whose tears gushed forth. I 
could almost hear them plop on the 
stones." 

" Oh, what, you marked him " 

"Tea, did you?" 

" Yb8, I'd spoken to him previously — 
saved bim from a desperate deed, in feet. 
He ended by being much obliged to me; 
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I was SO sorry to be unable to improve 
the occasion as you would. I told him to 
go to church, which, as the event proved, 
was excellent advice. It was just the case 
for * some discreet and godly minister.' '* 

" Poor chap ! What lots of people 
waut a little good advice ; and how few of 
them will take it ! — Joe, will you go with 
me to-morrow to Ranelagh ? I seldom go 
to such places, you know ; but Lady Di is 
going to take Miss Pomeroy, and I should 
like you to see her." 

*^ Certainly I should like to see a lady 
of whom you (at present) think so highly." 

" I owe you a grudge for that parenthe- 
sis ! — just as if I were given to change ! " 

Talking of one thing and another, they 
reached Chiswick, and went their several 
ways, after a most cordial parting. Mr. 
Old worth reached Mr. TolhuTst's gate a 
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little before eight o'clock. The servant 
told him he would find her master in the 
garden. Thither he repaired, therefore, 
and found the worthy merchant in his 
dressing-gown, looking after his fruit- 
blossoms on the wall, while his daughter, 
firesh as the spring morning, was busy 
with her hyacinths. She was a slender, 
very pretty girl, with an expression frank 
and innooent. 

** Here's Mr. Oldworth, sir,'' said she, 
touching her fiBither on the arm, and blush- 
ing a little. 

**Jo6l how are you? And why did 
yoa not ocnne yesterday ? We had as fine 
a fiDek of Teal as ew was staffed." 

^Tliero an always greats temptations 
lMr% sir, diaii any affinnded by tbe table." 

^But we liad the first green goose- 
grown on the 
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premises. Your friend the Captain obliged 
ns with his company, and very good com- 
pany he is." 

" Mr. Levitt does not call himself Cap- 
tain now, papa," suggested Lucy. 

" Well, but I do, if he doesn't. Once 
a captain, always a captain, the saying is. 
He was mighty diverting, I assure you, 
Joe, and told us heaps of amusing stories. 
One was about the King of Prussia and 
a cheese, and what an Irishman said 
about it." 

^* Papa, you are confusing two stories a 
little " 

«0h, am I? (don't think I am, 
though) but my memory is not what it. 
was. Why, when I was a boy, Joe, I 
could have told you all the signs from 
here to London I told 'em off in proper 
order, without mistake! " 
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" A great exercise of memory, sir." 
" Yes, I believe it was ! Oh ! I've not 
a bad memory. Book learning is another 
affair. But your cousin has both. He 
has a smattering of everything, hasn't he, 
Lucy?" 

This was just what Levitt had, and 
Mr. Oldworth could heartily assent; but 
when he found the impression Hal had 
made in so short a time, on father and 
daughter — deferring to the former, read- 
ing tender poetry to Lucy, and singing 
out of the same hymn-book at church — he 
had a strange misgiving. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

EASELAGH. 

" To Banelagh once in my life 

By good-natured force I was driven. 
The nations bad ceased from their strife, 

And Peace beamed her radiance from heaven. 
What wonders were here to be found 

That a clown might enjoy or disdain P 
First, we traced the gay circle all around. 

And — then we went round it again.** 

Bloomfield. 

The next evening, Mr. Oldworth and his 
friend passed the magic circle round the 
Rotunda with praiseworthy perseverance, 
amid a well-dressed throng who kept up 
an incessant fire of small talk which nearly 
drowned the strains of Dr. Ame's delicious 
music. The chief amusement seemed see- 
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ing and being seen hj one another. Ur. 
BeUarmine was abstracted and ratber out 
of sorts; he was looking for some one 
who did not come* Now and then he 
nudged his companion and muttered 
" Pacchierotte— Dr. Solander — the Dean 
of St. Paul's— Mrs. Thrale." At length 
he broke forth with^ 

" What the use of this stupid place is, 
I never can understand. We repeat the 
same dull round like horses in a mill. 
One may look for a friend with as much 
likelihood of success as for a needle in 
a bottle of hay. The music is detest* 
able; and were it good, there is such 
an incessant cackle of thin high-pitched 
Toioea that one could not do it jus- 

" It seems to me,'* said Mr. Oldworth, 
"that in thus walking round and round. 
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we take the very best means of missing 
any one who is doing the same thing, 
either behind or in advance." 

" Why, to be sure we do ! " said Bel- 
larmino, stopping so suddenly as to run 
foul of the party immediately behind; a 
little beyond whom, to his inexpressible 
delight, he saw Lady Di and Miss Pome- 
roy with a little knot of friends. No 
more grumbling was heard from him ; an 
animated and courteous greeting ensued, 
and thenceforth the two fiiends were their 
escorts round the ring. 

Miss Pomeroy struck Mr. Oldworth as 
a very perfect specimen of womanhood; 
beautiful, dignified, graceful, with an 
expression of intellect and sweetness. 
Bellarmine's manner, directly they met, 
changed very much, and had a reveren- 
tial deference that became him well. This 
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gradually merged, however, into his 
natural manner a little softened, and 
he and Miss Pomeroy seemed to desire 
no amusement beyond each other's con- 
versation ; while Lady Di, who knew 
everybody that was anybody, had a smile 
for one, a nod for another, a tap of the 
fan for a third ; — ^what Bellarmine called 
** a word and a blow, and the blow came 
first." She was a woman of the world, 
entertaining and tolerably sensible, but 
seemed to think the world chiefly existed 
for les gens comme il fauty and that as 
long as they amused themselves, not too 
much at the expense of one another^ 
they fulfilled the aim and end of thar 
existence. 

At lengtii ahe proposed tea» and led 
tiie ymj to one of tho boxes within iho 
Bolonda destined fiyr refireshm»it8. Hoe 
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the lively things that were said and 
laughed at, the buzz of numerous voices, 
the lights reflected in mirrors, and the 
gushes of sweet music, heard from time 
to time, made a sort of fool's paradise. 
Lady Di kept up a running commentary 
on the general company. 

" That's Dr. Johnson, as big and heavy 
as his dictionary ; that's Bennet Langton, 
a mighty pleasant man. Those two pretty 
girls in blue are the Miss Beauforts — ^they 
are much run after, though no fortunes. 
That's their father, a wrinkled ^^ii^ maitre 
that has not learnt how to grow old. The 
world gives his eldest daughter to Lord 
Harry Bellair." 

" To a man more than half a century 
her senior?" cried Bellarmine. "You 
cannot mean that that lovely girl is to 
be so sacrificed ? *' 
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"Aye, and willingly too/* said Lady 
Di, laughing, " So everybody says." 

"They hav0 a great regard for one 
another, I am told,'* said Miss Pomeroy, 
" and by all accounts he has wit enough 
to be still very entertaining when in the 
vein ; but I cannot credit the report of 
her intending to marry him, and believe 
it to be mere scandal circulated by the 



envious/* 




" I am glad you think so, and hope you 

are in the right,'* said Bellarmine, who 
had just been looking at Mary Beaufort 

with repulsion, 

"Arbell always takes the romantic 
side,'* said Lady Di, " but you may rely 
on it for truth — ^the wedding clothes are 
ordered.** 

" Well, I am sorry — '* said Miss Pome- 
roy gravely — so gravely, that Bellar- 
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mine said in a low voice : " You think, 
then, title and riches insu£Scient tempta- 
tion " 

" I think them no temptation.'* 

" But we live in such an artificial state 
of society " 

"That I, for one, would rather live 
out of it/* 

" Do you really mean that you could 
readily give up the train of pleasures 
comprised in a London spring ? " 

"Yes; because to me they are no 
pleasures.'* 

" And yet it is only a year since you 
were presented 1'* 

" It is, when I come to consider it, a 
year ; but what a long one I** 

" I imagine, though,'* said Bellarmine, 
getting very much interested in his subject, 
" that if you were to return now to your 
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Shropshire home, you would find its simple 
pleasures palled." 

" Ah, do not speak of my Shropshire 
home," said she quickly. " I lost it when 
I lost my dear father ; one is always asso- 
ciated with the other. I cannot ever have 
that home again, such as it was in its early 
brightness, with its hearty hospitality, and 
constant cheerfulness ; because my father 
made it what it was. Should I ever re- 
visit it, my heart will be full of sadness. 
I can never know such a happy home 
again." 

Tom fell into reverie. The buzz of 
voices and gushes of music fell on his ear 
without his noticing them. Presently he 
said; "Your surroundings in that home 
were doubtless very choice. Old, ancestral 
trees, extensive gardens, the beet country 
Bociety, plenty of intelligent guests whom 



said ; ' 
^K were do 
^^ trees, 
^^L^BOciety, 
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you could entertain with ease, a goodly 
staff of servants, the means of riding or 
driving at your choice when you went 

abroad '^ 

" Yes, that was pretty much the case," 
said Miss Pomeroy, " though my father 
did not hve quite as expensively as you 



imagine." 



" Then," pursued Bellarmine, "within- 
doors you would have every luxury and 
elegance that would gratify refined taste — 
choice books, new and old, beautiful pic- 
tures, weli-fdrnished apartments " 

" All these," said she, softly, " would 

be nothing to me, if offered by a Lord 

Harry, because he is one, if report say true, 

(though indeed it is little to be trusted) 

who has never made religious faith his 

sheet-anchor." 

" I honour tou, madam !" said Tom, in 
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his full, rich-toned voice, which made those 
immediately about him look round and 
smile. He smiled too, and felt sorry he had 
forgotten where he was and by whom 
surrounded; while Miss Pomeroy looked 
attentively at one of the oval paintings and 
said she pitied artists who had to paint 
ceiUngs — the trouble must be dispropor- 
tioned to the reward. 

After attending the ladies to their 
carriage, the friends made their way home- 
wards together till their paths diverged; 
and Bellarmine was eager to know Mr. Old- 
worth's opinion of Miss Pomeroy, and but 
half satisfied with his praises, though they 
were warmly bestowed. 

" Ah," said he, ** she is all that, and 
a great deal more. I'm afraid, nay, I know 
I'm sadly unworthy of her." 

" I cannot think that." 
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" And even if I were not, wliat a hom^ 
could I aflFord her, after the one to which 
she has been accustomed ?" 

" At present you have none ; but I am 

« 

certain, Bellarmine, you will one of these 
days have a country parsonage, or a good 

town living ; and if she is not content with 
either, when offered by such a man as you 
are — I've rated her too highly, that's 
all!'' 

"Ah, I little deserve her — Fm alto- 
gether unworthy. But the best of it is, 
that I have just the very least mite of a 
hope that — she doesn't think me so her- 
self! " 
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Mary. *^ I haye to furnish management for 
three/' 

^^ ^ JaUa's a manager; she's bom to 
rule ' '* said Laura, laughing. 

" Don't think to put me off with a pert 
quotation, miss. I think you and papa are 
perfectly " 

"What?" 

" Abominable.'* 

" Oh, how flat ! I thought you were 
going to say something original. In what 
are we abominable, pray ?" 

"In spending so much money, and 
never carinor '* 



never carmg. 



" Eeally, Mary, I think you are too 
hard on papa. He spends very little for a 



man." 



" He never denies himself anything, 
however short our means may be. I'm 
actually afraid of his getting into the Fleet 
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(Siome day, and only think what a dis- 
grace I '* 

*' Disgrace ? yes indeed ! but who would 
ever dread such a thing, except in a fit of 
the blues ? He drosses well, but not to 
excess : does not drink much wine when we 
are by ourselves ; often gets a very bad 
dinner, and as to play, he oftener wins than 
loses. So that really, Mary, I think you 
unjust." 

" Well, I may have been so, but it is 
diflBcult to be just when one can't make 
both ends meet." 

" And as for me " 



f> 



" Your court dress, madame — 
** Well," persisted Laura, " could I go 
to court without a dress ? And could I be 
presented abroad if I had not been pre- 
sented at home ? Don't be absurd, Mary 
You know we must conform to the usages. 
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of society. Lord Harry says we always 
dress within the bounds of fashion ; and 
means it to our praise." 

" Small praise is due to us, I fear," said 
Mary. "We don't dress better, because 
we can't aflTord it." 

" Then, if we ought not to be praised 
in one case, we ought not to be blamed in 
the other. We can't do more than we 



can." 



"Undeniably not. Then, taking our 
affairs into consideration, I do not see how 
we can do better than go abroad." 

" For my part, I think the idea delight- 
ful," said Laura, with animation. "We 
shall have a few good introductions, see 
everything worth seeing, and at very little 
expense." 

"And our term of this house is just 
out, and we shall get rid of cook and her 
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hangers-on, whicli of itself will be worth 
tiying the plan for; and we shall take 
Richard and Dan vers with us '* 

At this moment, Richard noiselessly 
entered with a note on a salver, having 
delivered which to Miss Beaufort, he as 
noiselessly withdrew. 

• ** Richard knows all about it,'* said 
Laura, smiling. 

" Nonsense, he could not hear what I 
said," replied Mary, who did not relish 
the idea of Jiis spreading her plans all 
round the Green. She ran through the 
note, and then threw it to Laura, exclaim- 
ing, "How well he writes! The com- 
monest message is made the vehicle of wit 
and feeling." 

"What a lover he would have been, 
jSfty years ago ! He writes like one now," 

"Nonsense !" 
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** Any one would thmk so, who picked 
the note up by accident, and did not know 
the writer.'* 

** Let us change the snibject, Lalira, for 
this displeases me." 

"Since I am to change the sulgect,'* 
said Laura, " I will tell you of my visit to 
Mrs. Penruddock. My dear Mary, she is 
the prettiest little woman imaginable, with 
every pretty thing conceivable grouped 
about her — ^statuettes, vases, flowers, bi- 
jouterie, scents, beautifully bound books — 
ah ! how happy a woman still young and 
pretty must be with such surroundings !" 

•*I should think so," said Mary, 
gloomily, 

**Lady Juliana told me," said Laura, 
after a pause, and rising and placing her 
hand <m her sister's shoulder, as she stood 
behind her chaar, •* that Mrs. Penruddock 
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had been married, while scarcely out of 
the school-room, to a man fifteen years 
older than her father '* 

"More shame to those who compelled 
her/* cried Mary. "What is it to me, 
Laura ? Why do you tell me of this sacri- 
fice?" 

"It was a sacrifice, certainly,'* said 
Laura, dropping her voice, and looking 
away; "but — ^Mr. Penruddock died, you 
see, in a few years ; and — now, she is her 
own mistress, with unbounded opportu- 
nities of being good and generous to 
others/* 

" Laura, I know what you are thinking 
of/* said Mary. "Do not talk or even 
think of it again. I am ashamed of you I 
What I are you so coolly prepared to make 
a victim of me, only for the worldly ad- 
vantage of papa and yourself?** 
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Laura looked ashamed, and began : " I 
was not thinking of myself — ^I '* 

" You were thinking of yourself," said 
Mary ; " while I, who am contriving and 
planning for you all day, who always think 
of you and papa first " Here she sud- 
denly burst into tears, and hid her face in 
her hands, saying, "Poor motherless girls." 

Laura began to cry too, and took her 
hand and kissed her, saying, "Forgive 
me, Mary. I was very wrong — oh, I'm so 
sorry, so sorry." 

Mary dried her eyes and returned her 
kiss; and, at the same moment, Richard 
stood before her and said, " Lord Harry's 
servant, ma'am, waits for an answer." 

"Richard, you are always coming in 
when nobody wants you," said Miss Beau- 
fort, with asperity. *'' Your manners grow 
worse and worse ; nobody would take you 
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for a gentleman's servant. Why did not 
you tell me sooner that Lord Harry's man 
was waiting ? Retire till I ring." 

Richard withdrew with the utmost 
meekness. 

"How tiresome everything is," said 
Mary. " And my last sheet of gold-edged 
paper is creased. Of course I had better 
say we will come. Mind, Laura, tliafc 
you do not drop a word of our. plans. It 
will be best for them not to be known 

yet." 

"Yes, I think with you," said Laura. 
" I will be as silent as a dormouse." 

" Ring for Richard now." 

Richard answered the bell rather more 
tardily than usual, and carried away the 
note. Mary remained musing. 

"The more I think of it, the more 
expedient it appears," said she at length. 
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**I only hope papa will not be wrong- 
headed about it/' 

" That would be vexatious, certainly," 
said Laura. "How shall you put it to 
him?'' 

" Leave me to manage/* 

"With all my heart; for you usually 
manage /tim," said Laura. 

" Oh, I wish I did ! " said Mary, rue- 
fully. 

Talk of a person and he appears. Enter 
the Captain. 

" Why, Mary, you look as if you had 
the weight of the world on your shoul- 
ders," said he. 

"So I have — of our little domestic 
world," said Mary. 

**What's the matter?" 

**The old story — want of money." 

"For goodness* sake, don't ask me 
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for any/' said her father, throwing out 
his hands. "I haven't a penny for a 
beggar." 

" I'm sure beggars have no claim on us 
— even for a penny," said Mary. " People 
must be just before they are generous, and 
pay their way." 

"I'll tell you what it is, girls — we 
must retrench." 

"But in what?" 

" Obj hang it, I can't go into details of 
soap and candles. We had better take a 
decided step at once, and go abroad." 

"Really, papa, I think that a very 
good idea ; but are you sure we can ma- 
nage it ?" 

"Manage it? yes. Things are dog- 
cheap on the Continent. We can live en 
prince on what we here muddle through 
without either show or comfort." 
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"I am sure, papa, if you think it a 
good plan, Laura and I will try it." 

** I do think it a good plan — ^the best 
of plans — and shall like amazingly to run 
through Europe." 

"We shall run through our means 
first, though, if we don't all practise 
economy." 

" Pish ! — dividend-day is at hand." 

" Yes, but quarter-day comes first, and 
the rent " 

"Needn't be paid till just before we 
start." 

» 

" You will not keep on this house ?" 
" Most certainly not. I'll give warning 
directly if you like. And now about our 
route." Down he sat to the map of Eu- 
rope with the avidity of a boy. "When 
things are at the worst, they mend," said 
he, gaily. "Nothing but your being at 
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your wits' end would have driven xne to 
this brilliant remedy." 

"Papa, Lord Harry wants ns this 
evening." 

" With all my heart." 

"It will be better for us not to 
mention to him anything about this 
scheme." 

"Why?" 

" Because he would counteract it." 

"Not he." 

"At any rate, he would try to do so. 
It would vex liim very much." 

"Why, we are not in bondage to him, 
are we?" 

" No — only he depends on us very much 
for interest and amusement; and if he 
finds he is going to lose us, it will vex him. 
Out of kindness to him, we should keep it 
from him till all is settled." 
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^^Woll, it may be so," aaid Captain 
Beaufort, dubiously. 

"So promise me, papa, that you will 
not let it slip out." 

" Oh, I won't let it slip ont." 

And then they discussed their route 
with eagerness. 

That evening, they were all very 
guarded, and Lord Harry did not know 
how the ground was crumbling under him. 
Next day, Mary called on some of her ac- 
quaintances. She returned in great agita- 
tion and anger; and, instead of giving 
Laura the least clue to the origin of her 
trouble, she scribbled a note as fast as 
her pen could fly over the paper, sealed it, 
and despatched Richard with it to Lord 
Harry. Then she threw herself on the 
sofa, and covered her eyes with her 
hand. 
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"What 18 the matter, Mary?" said 
Laura. 

" Matter enough," said Mary, in stifled 
accents. "My imagined engagement to 
Lord Harry is the talk of the whole town. 
I have distinctly traced it to those vile old 
women and himself." 

" Absurd I abominable ! " 

**Ah," said Mary, groaning, "there's 
nothing so absurd, so abominable, that this 
stupid world will not believe. It is Lord 
Harry's own fault — ^he has punished him- 
self. But I have spoken pretty plainly to 
him." 

Laura looked rather dismayed, and 
said — 

"I hope you have not insulted him. 
He is very prone to take oflTence." 

"And why should not I be prone to 
take offence r" said Mary, " I don't see 
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why I should be the one who is never 
to be offended.'* 

" No ; only — ^you have always had such 
an even temper, dear Mary." 

" Don't tell stories, Laura ; nor tiy to 
throw dust in my eyes. I have no brother, 
no father, to stand up for me ; you know 
as well as I do, papa will not, and I must 
stand up for myself. People shall not tell 
such falsehoods of me. The whole world 
shall hear me repudiate them." 

Poor Mary; she was quite mistaken 
in thinking the whole world cared a straw 
about the matter, or that the whole town 
was talking of it. " Give me my smelling- 
bottle, Laura;" but the smelUng-bottle 
did her no good. 

Laura, at her wit's end, sat perfectly 
silent a Uttle while. Thinking to afford a 
seasonable change of subject she presently 

VOL. I. • 9 
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said, " I wonder if my old brown paduasoy 
will do to travel in." 

" Most certainly not. It's all in 
slits/' 

" But they would not show in a car- 
riage." 

"But they would every time you 
got into it or out of it. Don't be ab- 
surd, Laura; you can't go about like a 
beggar." 

" I've no wish to do so, I'm sure : 

" * Bid her wear your necklace rowed with pearl, 
Tou'U find your Fanny an obedient giii.' *' 

" That's as true as if it were prose." 
" Am I to have a new dress, then ?" 
" You must wear your black lutestring. 
Black is very commonly worn on the Con- 
tinent Indeed, you cannot go to some 
places in anything else." 

What are you going to wear ?" 



u 
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" My black lutestring^'* 

" Papa will not like to see us in 
mourning*" 

"We oan wear coloured ribbons and 
glovesJ* 

" Are you sure, Mary, that your lute- 
string is in good condition ?" 

" Yes — ^no — what a tiresome body you 
are, to worry one so about things of no 
immediate importance. I remember some 
coffee was spilt on my lutestring, the last 
time I wore it. The breadth must be 
turned." 

" Might not Dan vers as well do it at 
once, then, while she is tolerably disen- 
gaged, instead of putting it off till we are 
all in a bustle?" 

. " Yes, I think she might," said Mary, 
rising wearily, to go to her room; and 
Laura had the satisfaction of thinking she 
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had really roused her from her fit of 
despondency. 

Mary was in deep consultation with 
Danvers on the black lutestring, when a 
letter was brought her from Lord Harry. 



CHAPTER X. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

" the plague 

That seizes first the opnlent, descends 
To the next rank oontagions, and in time 
Taints downwards all the graduated scale." 

COWFER. 

"What is all this about?" stammered 
Lord Harry, in agitation, as lie hastily 
skimmed Mary's note in Ms bedroom, 
scarcely roused from his siesta. "What 
are these causeless, these cruel words ? 
Sorel, you villain I this note has been 
tampered with 1 '* 

"Not in this house, my lord," said 
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Sorel. " I took it from Captain Beaufort's 
man myself; and, saving yom* lordsliip's 
assertion, the seal was as I received it/' ' 

" I trust that you speak truth, sirrah, 
for I would not keep a servant an hour 
who tampered with a letter of mine — not 
an hour, sir 1" 

" How does this apply to me, my lord ? 
I am guiltless/' 

" Draw up the blind and give me more 
light. Too much ! too much I you blind 
me. Stand further off. (I fancy some 
people can read up-and-down.) Come 
back, sir 1" in sharp accents, as Sorel was 
noiselessly leaving the room. "Come 
back, and bring me my writing-case. 
Here is a strange mistake I must rectify 
on the instant. Put my hand-bell nearer, 
you have placed it out of reach. You may 
go now ; go, I say> I desire to be alone 
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•Oh, life, life, what a life is this !'• 



groaned he, as Sorel closed the door after 
him. '*My Mary! who can have been 
traducing me thus, and distorting a few 
idle words ? Some spitefiil Wretch, envious 
of your beauty and serenity, has wantonly 
done it." (Such was the tenor of the 
rapidly - written note which the nervous 
trembling of his hand made almost illegi- 
ble.) " Don't believe her, my angel. Don't 
believe them, for there are doubtless a 
brace or a dozen of them. The malignity 
of the world increases more and more. I 
would not live in it always ! But, since 
we do live, (and may you, sweet child, 
have length of days and exceptional fe- 
licity) do let us make the best of it, enjoy 
the harmless sweets, which, after all, are 
many, and never go out of our way to 
gather thorns that don't rightfully belong 
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to our path. You have done this now, 
Mary. You have made yourself angry, 
and me miserable. I do not blame you, 
my dear. Fine sensibilities are always 
readily wounded. But show your fine, 
high womanly nature above the reach of 
these mean creatures, whose envenomed 
tattle is utterly destitute of foundation. 
Don't you remember how we laughed at 
their virulence and folly at the time, when 
I unhesitatingly told you of it? I've 
never seen them since ! All this has been 
trumped up by themselves I Invention, I 
give you my word for it ! I trust I know 
better what is due to you, and to myself, 
than to give the slightest sanction for your 
name being thus used. Oh, Mary, you 
cannot tell how ill I am this morning, nor 
how completely this has unhinged me. 
Bear with me, my young friend, if I be- 
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tray irritation : my years, my infirmities 
may excuse it. Bear with an old ' man, a 
pitiable invalid, whose sad hours have 
been solaced by your inteUigence and 
sweetness. All the world may envy me 
your conversation; more I have never 
asked. I shall not trouble you much 
longer, for I decline day by day ; but do 
not, my idol, poison the few last hours of 
a life which you only can sweeten. 

"P.S. — Mind you all come to-night. 
I shall look for it as the token of peace." 

This note appeased Mary, who was hot 
but very placable ; and as she really had 
some natural greatness, which, under bet- 
ter training, might have developed into 
a fine character, she would not wound 
Lord Harry by the slightest recurrence 
to the past, when they met. He, on his 
part, was anxious for the first signal of 
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forgiveness, and, as he held her white 
hand lingeringly in his, and found it not 
immediately withdrawn, he felt assured 
they were reconciled. 

So they had one of their pleasantest 
evenings ; for Mary, relieved of her worry, 
was her brightest and loveliest; Laura 
could always play a good second; their 
father had that aptitude for being amused 
and keeping up the ball which is one of 
the elements of good-fellowship ; and Ix)rd 
Harry, witty and delightful when not 
sick and querulous, had an additional 
motive given him by the morning's tiff to 
appear in his very best colours. They 
talked, therefore, and laughed, and quoted, 
and paid happy compliments — always keep- 
ing clear of vexed questions — and amused 
themselves with some fashionable game — 
the very same their servants were playing 
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downstairs. David was no novice at play- 
now. At first he had only looked on, 
while he kept supplying his feUow-servants 
with fresh wax-ends as the others burnt 
out. Sorel had an easy indulgence for the 
lad, and one evening when they were 
regaling themselves between the deals, he 
gave him a glass of rich liqueur. The 
boy's naive surprise and dehght at it 
amused the party so much, that thence- 
forth, from time to time, they treated him, 
(at Lord Harry's expense) he resisting less 
and less, though he said it was mortial 
strong, till at length he came to look for 
it, and was disappointed if he missed it. 
Once, when the tray had been brought 
from Lord Harry's room, and stood tempt- 
ingly in David's reach, seemingly no one 
near it but himself, he, after a moment's 
hesitation, pocketed a macaroon, and swal- 
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lowed a glass of liqueur. As he set down 
the glass, some one said " Oho 1" and he 
met the meaning smile of one of the under- 
servants. David coloured scarlet and went 
away without a word. He had not re- 
placed the macaroon, he was not sure its 
abstraction had been observed ; but swal- 
low it he could not. It would surprise you 
to know what trouble he had in disposing 
of it-in buiying his sin out of his sight. 
At length he took it into a small copse in 
the grounds, got among the brushwood, 
and crushed the macaroon with his heel 
till it crumbled to powder. Then he 
scraped the fallen leaves over it, and went 
homeward with a deep sigh. 

But the first wrong step had been taken. 
And though he did not immediately repeat 
the offence, he accepted the dangerous 
glass whenever offered, and secretly rec- 
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koned on it. One evening, Eichard said 
lightly, "I'm sure David could play as 
well as any on us, he's watched us so 
long." David said maybe he might, but 
when offered to take a hand, he turned 
shy, and, on being pressed, said he could 
not afford it. 

" Then you spend your money in sweet 
things on the sly, as many a boy does," 
said the butler,'sarcastically, ** for we know 
you don't spend it on anything else." 

David denied it^ but being met with 
irony and open disbelief, the siUy youth 
(who did not like being called a boy), 
showed them the little tin box. When they 
saw its contents, they gave him no peace 
till he consented to play with them ; and 
when he said, " But it's for my mother," 
they answered, " Pooh ! maybe you'll 
double her money." 
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So here was David, a good deal wors- 
ened in eighteen months, by his experience 
of the manners and customs of fashionable 
life. He did win once or twice, and thus 
the taste for play was formed and strength- 
ened. But at what a staJ^o ! A soul for 
sixpence ! Now, on the evening in queg-^ 
tion, while Lord Harry and the Beauforts 
were as merry as could be upstairs, these 
three men, and the lad so critically placed, 
were playing cards, perhaps not quite so 
well, but as much to their mind. By and 
by refreshments and chat ensued- Sorel 
ran over the small talk of the day, and 
carelessly said he supposed Mr. Richard 
had no. prospect of change for the summer. 
Mr. Richard's dignity being touched, 
he replied that his people were going to 
travel, but that nothing was talked of as 
yet. 
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"Harrogate, may be," Sorel suggeste<i^ 

Eichard laughed off the idea with 
contempt. 

" Or BrighihelmBtone ? — or Bamsr 
gate?" 

Oh, dear, no.. Overseas. Perhaps to 
kiss the Pope's toe. Very hkely a mattear 
of two or three years.. But nothing was^ 
talked about yet. 

Sorel had heard quite enough for the 
present — enough to pay out Lord Harry 
for suspecting him of tampering with his 
letter. And though Sorel was not a ma* 
lignant, scarcely an ill-natured, man, yet, 
as he had no religious principle to speak 
of — except to speak of in a place where ife 
never was spoken of or exacted, he did not 
see why he should resist the satis&ction 
of giving his Iqrd and master a sleepless 
night. So, when Lord Harry was being 
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undressed, supremely complacent, Sorel 
took imfair advantage of his position to sap 
and undermine the foundations of his con- 
tentment in the quietest way possible. 

" Your composing draught, my lord ?** 

** I almost think, Sorel, I shall be sure 
to sleep without it: my nerves are bles- 
sedly quiet to-night. We should not resort 
imnecessarily to sedatives — ^it weakens 
their eflfect. You may leave it beside me, 
however ; and then, if I find myself rest- 
less, I can take it without troubling you, 
my good fellow," 

" Thank you, my lord/' 

Sorel wavered for a moment, and then 
said— 

" The Miss Beauforts have the prospect 
of charming weather for their journey — 
their travels, I should say." 

** Journey 1 travels ! " repeated Lord 
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Harry, starting as' if he had been stung. 
** What are you dreaming of? " 

" I beg a thousand pardons, my lord, if 
I have blundered ; I concluded you knew 
all about it." 

"If/ What?" rejoined Lord Harry, 
exasperated. 

" The journey — the tour, my lord." 

*' I believe you mean to drive me into 
a fever, Sorel, by your incoherent talk. 
Say what you are driving at." 

" Did not your lordship know " 

" It is my province to catechize. Ques- 
tion your master, forsooth ! What next, I 

wonder ?" 

" My lord, I humbly beg your pardon, 
and wish you good-night." 

" Stop on the instant. You don't stir, 
sir ! Repeat me verbatim what nonsense 
has crept down the back-stairs." 

VOL. I. 10 
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"My lord, I do assure you, on my 
sacred word, that it was neither more nor 
less than this. Mr. Eichard was here, in 
attendance on the Captain and young 
ladies, and fell into general talk about the 
weather and so forth -" 

« Skip all that." 

" And casually let fall that the family 
were about to travel this summer. It was 
news to me, and I slightly remarked, * To 
Harrogate, perhaps?' He made a little 
gesture, like this, equivalent to saying no." 

"Don't let your words be minute- 
guns/' 

" On that, I ventured to suggest Bright- 
helmstone or Ramsgate. He gave a con- 
temptuous smile at my being so wide of 
the mark, and said, ^ Oh, no, overseas — 
perhaps to kiss the Pope's toe. Maybe for 
an absence of two or three years.^ 



9 99 
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"Ha, ha! he was sporting with yo%*' 
broke in Lord Harry, with a discordant, 
unnatural laugh. " He was playing on 
your credulity, wanting to make himself 
of consequence by pretending a secret, 
garbUng and misconstruing something his 
mean ears had picked up in the drawing- 
room: something that had quite another 
meaning. That rascal would get his dis- 
charge at short notice if * That mis- 
creant should get his ears cropped and 

his tongue sUt if . Pooh, pooh, pooh. ! 

If I thought you had been going to give me 
the rakings of such mere kitchen-^stuff, Vd 
as soon haye bidden you serve me with the 
picked chicken-bones, pea-haulms, and po- 
tato-peelings. Mind how you do so again ; 
'tis an insult, sir, and may cost you more 
than you think." 

" My lord, I am sensible the talk of any 
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one of Mr. Richard's stamp is quite be- 
neath your lordship's notice ; and I only 
repeated it in obedience to orders. I give 
you my faithful word " 

" Fie on your faithful word ! you twist, 
and garble, and mistake " 

"I, my lord?" 

"The whole batch of you. I don't 
mean you personally, of course. But a 
pack of idle dogs can't find better employ- 
ment for their leisure hours than repeating 
to each other the mangled scraps of what 
they have picked up surreptitiously at 
their master's tables, which are recklessly 
spread in a widening radius by one and 
another, disseminated like contagious fever 
— garbage breeds fever — subtly influencing 
one after another, no one knowing how 
they came by it, whence it sprang, who 
carried it, any more than they know 
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whence the cur got the bone that he gnaws 
in the gutter. And so misunderstandings 
arise, heats are engendered, coolnesses suc- 
ceed, famiUes are set at variance, friends 
sundered, the happiness of a life-time for- 
feited. Shameful ! shameful ! Sorel, one 
of these days, for every idle word you'll be 
called to judgment.'* 

" Heaven forbid, my lord !" 

" You will — it's Bible truth. And better 
you'd be employed reading the Bible now 
and then, than killing time with slander 
and calumny." 

" Mrs. Hannah More reads the Bible to 
her servants, I know," said Sorel, slightly 
smiling. 

"Mrs. Hannah More is an excellent 
woman — a genius, sirrah, and I won't 
have her sneered at." 

" I'm sure if your lordship wishes me 
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to read the Bible : I was xmder the impres- 
sion your lordship didn't like to see it in 

* 

our hands. There's Mr. James, I know, 
Mrs. Boscawen's coachman, reads * The 
Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod ' 
on his coach-box." 

Lord Harry could not help laughing. 

" There are times and seasons for all 
things," said he, " and you know it as well 
as I do. I hate nothing so much as hypo- 
crisy. If you won't read your BiMe 
(which is excellent reading for the lower 
classes) there are plenty of other books. 
I'm sure I throw you a store of pamphlets. 
A game of cards, forfeits, anything but 
gossip. You're going without giving me 
my night draught. Where's your head ? '* 

Poor Lord Harry took his anodyne, but 
it did not allay the shock of having been 
deceived by those he loved best. 



CHAPTER XI. 

BASTIKG AND 8TABTING. 

** Yaio, ^norj^niin, to'tod 
That Uks which only centres in the mind." 

Goldskith's Traveller. 

SoB£L bad murdered sleep ; and idid he £nd 
a bed of roses ? Apparently xiot. ; but wb 
aee Jiot going to examine the thorns in his 
ooiidi. Sharp litUe ones, too; but then 
Us skin was somewhat obtuse, whereas 
Lord Harry's festered at the slightest 
scratch. B!e was oaptious, wayward, ha- 
bitually jselfish, though courteous to all but 
his unlucky valet, whom he yet could be 
kind ifiad ^jenerous to at times «nd ^Masons* 
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And lie committed the common mistake of 
supposing that occasional generosities could 
win perennial devotedness. We ask too 
much in this. 

Mary was startled, shocked, and 
ashamed, when she received next morning 
an accusatory note from Lord Harry, which 
had nothing unkind or exaggerated in it. 
" He has found us out ! " said she, looking 
full at her sister. 

" No ! ** said Laura, rather guiltily ; 
and then beginning to laugh. 

" It is not a thing to laugh at," said 
Mary. " He is wounded at what he calls 
duplicity unworthy of high minds." 

"Well, I suppose it was duplicity — 
duplicts—dovihlejiess of heart or tongue." 

"You take a derogatory accusation 
very composedly." 

" Where's the good of being discom- 
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posed?" saidJLaura. "We didn't tell 
stories. We merely left something relating 
to our private affairs untold. Where was 
the need of telling ? We did not tell him 
what we had for dinner; but was that 
duplicity?" 

"No, but — oh, there are some things 
we know very well to be right or wrong, 
and I feel we were not open in this." 

"But needed we to be open?" per- 
sisted Laura. 

"To such a special friend, yes." 

" Then you should have told him at 

first. It was you who were against tell- 

• j> 

mg. 

" I think it was you." 
" Oh, pardon me, sister." 
"Well, I must write to him; and I 
confess I don't relish the task." 
" I'm glad the task is not mine." 
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** Yes, you generally like to escape what- 
ever is disagreeable." 

** But you really brouglit this on y«ir- 
self/' said Laura, laughing. *^ I can't see 
the good of writing notes when a message 
would do as well.'* 

"You know how people priee his 
notes.'' 

" And how he prizes yours. Yon like 
saying pretty things to each others and 
clever things that you know will be appre- 
ciated. I don't pity you a bit." 

"I know you don't," said Maiy, set- 
ting about her task. " I must work myself 
up to a note of effiision." After a Utile 
thought, she wrote it off, and then held 
it to Laura, saying, " There, I think that 
may do." 

" Excellently," said Laura, after nmni^ 
through it. "Such charming contntion 
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will place you higher in his opinion than 
ever." 

" But not make him readier to let us 
go, though." 

"Need you have said this about 
economy ?" 

" It's quite true." 

" And we're going to speak the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, hence- 
forth tod for ever ? " 

** Yes," said Mary, " I think it will be 
a very good plan. It will strengthen and 
purify our characters ; place us on a higher 
platform " 

" I always follow your lead ; so, directly 
I see you deviating the least bit jfi^om the 
rigidly straight line ^" 

" Nonsense, watch yourself not me." 

**Both, if either,^' persisted Laura, 
merrily. " And now, the note is written 
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and the sermon preached. Does lie say 
how he heard it ? " 

** Through servants." 

" That Sorel is deep — deep as the deep 
sea." 

** Sorel must have heard it from 
Richard, of course." And Richard, just 
then obeying the summons to carrj the 
note, was met by the grave looks of two 
pair of beautiful eyes, and only feeling 
guilty in general, not guilty in any recent 
particular, felt mystified and confounded, 
and was glad to withdraw. 

" He looked like a culprit, did not he ?*' 
said Laura. 

" Yes, but it is no use scolding him ; 
we must take him with us." 

"Why?" 

" How can you ask ? Papa must have 
a man*" 
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** But he need not have one who knows 
all our antecedents." 

** Oh, that has its advantages as well as 
disadvantages. Our name does not cany 
such weight with it as to procure us much 
foreign consideration, except in virtue of 
our connections. And Richard knows them 
well enough. We shall be ranked among 
the petite nohlesseJ* 

" Richard doesn't know a word of any- 
thing but English.'* 

*• That may be an advantage too, some- 
times. He cannot get too thick with 
strangers. And he knows papa's ways, 
and would be very valuable in case of papa's 
being ill." 

"Mary, don't talk of illness — we are 
going to enjoy ourselves. Already I fancy 
myself being presented alia Sua Excellenza 
Serenissima So-and-so, and being led to the 
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dance by Sua Altezza il Principe Somebodj- 
or-otlier — Prince of Partners and so forth 
— let us practise our steps ! " And whirling 
Mary into the middle of the room^ she made 
her dance, whether she would or no, and 
Mary laughed and yielded for a little while, 
with all the grace imaginable. She had 
dropped into an easy-chair, and was cooling 
herself with a large green fan, when Bichard 
entered with another note for her. 

"What now?" said Laura curiously, 
as soon as he had disappeared. " Won't 
he be appeased ?" 

" He is the kindest of the kind," said 
Mary. " He says the more he knows us, 
the more virtues he discovers in " 

« Us r 

" In both : — that it is worth while to 
catch me in a little fault now and then, for 
the pleasure of witnessing my pretty con- 
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trilion. He aays^ if ever he discovers a 
real fault ia either* of us vire may depend on 
hearing of it. That we came too perfect 
into his hands for his ever spoiling us. by 
indulgence/' 

**^ * You ^ is singular, rsot plural in that 
sentence, I know!" said Laura, peeping 
over her shoulder. 

"Take it so if you will, I don't 
mind." 

" No, no, I'll have my share. I like his 
praise. But you know it's sheer flattery." 

" Approval^ ^" 

" Stuff." 

" Admiration." 

*• He says * All the world admires you, 
and yet you have contracted no vanity.' 
What is that, I should hke to know, but 
flattery ?" 

" He would say, only the bare truth," 
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said Mary. " However, flattery it is, of 
course, like the thousand pretty things that 
we hear with indifference every day. The 
reason his pretty things have a certain 
value belonging to those of no other, is that 
they have a degree of sincerity. He believes 
what he says, though it is not by any means 
true.'' 

" Or you believe that he believes, at all 
events. Well, I'm glad that he is placable. 
We all like him very much, and it would 
be very uncomfortable to go away out of 
favour, after a cold parting. It would spoil 
the zest of our first start." 

" Certainly ; and see how well he takes 
what you thought I had better have sup- 
pressed, about money matters. * Can I 
desire you to derange a reasonable plan of 
economy that would put you quite at ease 
on your return ? Have I any pretensions 
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for expecting any such sacrifice ? I would 
positively reject it. No, no, my angels, go 
and be happy, and I will be happy — happy 
in the thoughts of you, and in reading your 
letters/ '' 

" That is very nice of dear Lord Harry 1 
What a pity he is so old." 

" On the contrary, I am glad he is old. 
A young man could not feel, could not 
write, as he does. And his age makes our 
friendship so safe. None but old wretches 
like Hecate and Hecuba (I am now con- 
vinced) could misinterpret it." 

" I am glad you think so at length," 
said Laura. " You will be at peace. AVhat 
a joke it would be, Mary, if we both re- 
turned to England, married women 1" 

" Don't talk idly. I should be very glad 
to see you well married, and should very 
contentedly jog on with papa." 

VOL. L -11 
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" Oh, that will never be. You'll marry 
first." 

" That's as may be. Marriages are 
made in heaven. It seems to me one of 
the senseless practices of daily life, to be 
always matrimony-hunting, instead of en- 
joying the present moment. J mean to do 
so, I assure you. I mean to observe every- 
thing worth seeing, to write down facts 
and observations ; to generalize my ob- 
servations and deduce reflections." 

"And put them into your letters to 
Lord Harry ?" 

'* No, my journal ; but he shall have the 
cream. It is what travellers owe to stayers- 
at-home. I fancy my self in a large, cool, plea- 
sant room, without carpet or matting on the 
marble floor, bu^ with great, green Venetian 
blinds, and a draperied recess for my bed, a 
little writing-table with a vase of flowers*—*' 
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"If that is all you expect of Italian 
life, your imagination is very poor, Mary. 
I expect magnificent scenery, splendid 
palaces, romantic castles, moonlight sere- 
nades, galleries of rich art treasures, and, 
in short, everything that is captivating." 

" I shall enjoy all that too,*' said Mary. 
" Come, let us go and shake hands with 
Lord Harry. He has travelled a great 
deal, and, if we can get him to sympathize 
with us, will give us a variety of usefiil 
counsel and information/* 

And so he did, and found his own happi- 
ness in doing so. Never was Lord Harry 
more amiable and agreeable than when, 
leaving himself and his hobbies and his 
ailments out of the question, he threw him- 
self, as he sometimes did, completely into 
the interests and feehngs of his friends. 
Then, his wit, his wisdom, his knowledge. 
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his experience, all came into play ; and lie 
showed himself what he was, a really 
superior man. 

Captain Beaufort, who looked comically 
dismayed when his daughters told him 
their secret was found out, laughed and 
rubbed his hands directly he heard Lord 
Harry was pacified, and protested he was 
monstrously glad to be relieved firom having 
to break it to him, and to have escaped 
bolting it out by chance, as he had been a 
dozen times on the verge of doing already. 
The girls felt all the easier for no longer 
having a concealment; and, aware they 
should be very much missed by one who had 
been a very kind fnend to them, they made 
up for it as much as they could, to the last, 
by redoubling their affectionate attentions, 
devoting to him every moment they could 
ppare, courting his counsels on every point, 
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and promising to bear him constantly in 
mind, and be the most punctual of corre- 
spondents. Laura rather hedged out of 
this laat, but Lord Harry gaily smiled and 
said, " Manage it between you ; I care not 
whether Helena or Hermia fill the sheet, 
provided it is filled, but a full one I exact 
and won't bate a jot of." 

" What ; when we have nothing to put 
into ifc, my lord ?" 

"Yes, yes; words will come directly 
you set pen to paper; and you cannot 
write amiss. Don't write of obelisks and 
church steeples, but of thoughts and 
feelings. Dedicate rainy days to me: 
observe characters, keep a running com- 
mentary on passing events, and enrich your 
old jfriend with your passing experiences. 
Come back as good and blooming and en- 
gaging as you go. Don't give too many 
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honest men the heartache. God bless you, 
my dears." He took leave of them with 
the affection of a grandfather, and their 
faces assured him that their hearts were 
really touched. 

When they vanished, they seemed to 
take all the sunlight with them. Lord 
Harry seized his cane, and, by its aid, 
hastily reached the window and looked 
after them. They had passed through the 
iron gate and were just disappearing, but 
they looked up and smiled. He waved his 
hands, watched them out of sight, and 
formed his thoughts into something more 
of prayer than was his wont. " Oh, keep 
them innocent, unspotted from the world ; 
keep them from every evil ; every danger. 
Bring them safely back to their country 
and to me." He was so much calmed and 
elevated by this remedy, that one might 
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wonder lie did not resort to it oftener. But 
do we ? 

They started with spirits as light as 
feathers, on the appointed morning, in a 

# 

light travelling carriage Captain Beaufort 
had bought second-hand, a great bargain ; 
which it was, till it broke down; a mis- 
demeanour it committed several times after- 
ward ; till the captain, having pitched on 
his head and shaken out a tooth in the last 
overthrow, sold it to a travelling English 
party, still " a great bargain,'' and observed 
to his daughters with glee that they had had 
several weeks' use of it for nothing. 

" Youth at the prow, and pleasure at 
the helm," quoted Miss Flambeau rather 
inappropriately, after spending an hour in 
watching Eichard scientifically pack the 
carriage, and the steady lady's-maid appear, 
disappear, and reappear with bandboxes 
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and dressing-cases. Finally the captain 
handed in his daughters and took his own 
place beside Mary; and Richard, having 
assisted Mrs. Danvers to mount on high, 
scrambled up beside her and looked around 
with smiling importance— much to the envy 
of David in the distance. Lookers-on often 
&ncy travellers starting in a state of beati- 
fication that does not actually belong to 
them, but these, in their several ways, were 
really happy. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE ENGLISH ABBOAD. 

" Impelled with steps nnoeasiDg, to pareue 
Some fleeting good that mocks them with the view.*' 

Goldsmith. 

Was it owing to Lord Harry's valuable in- 
troductions, that the Beauforts were well- 
received wherever they went ? More likely 
than not : he paved the way for them, and 
as soon as they were known, they were 
liked. Thus, without rank or wealth, they 
met with flattering attention. The only 
want was money, and the only person 
harassed by that want was Mary. Laura 
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unconcemedly remarked that it was not 
her province, and if Captain Beaufort's 
card-purse was emptied one evening, he 
reckoned, not without reason, on replenish- 
ing it the next. But this was hateful to 
Mary, who was always trying to keep him 
within bounds. 

They have been well received at several 
foreign courts, have lived quietly from time 
to time, and are now on their way to Borne, 
having wound round the foot of Soracte,and 
left Civita Vecchia Castellana behind them. 
The declining sun throws purple gleams of 
his slanting rays, which light up the 
medieval forms of tho romantic city in 
their rear and the volcanic defiles around 
them. Captain Beaufort is asleep, Laura 
deep in a romance, and Mary still deeper 
in reverie. Suddenly a horseman galloped 
up to them, and Laiu^a screamed. He gave 
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a quick, amused look into the carriage, and 
rode past, followed by a vetturino. 

" What made you scream, Laura ?" said 
Mary. 

"I can't think," said Laura. *^ The 
story had excited me, I believe, and so I 
took him for a robber." 

" Eobber ! He was quite a gentleman, 
and a verv handsome one too. He had 
Vair nohle.^^ 

" Was he not rather ferocious looking ?" 

" Oh, no ! One of the most distinguished 
looking men I have seen in Italy. Probably 
travelling, like ourselves. I doubt his 
being a foreigner." 

"Perhaps not," said Laura, absently. 
" My dear Mary, this is an extraordinary 
story. Shall I read you some of it ?" 

"No, thank you — the creaking and 
jingling of the caleche would prevent my 
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hearing you with any pleasure, and I prefer 
thinking my own thoughts.'* 

And so she dreamed on ; and so did her 
father, with his hat pulled over his eyes, 
and now and then giving a jerk forward 
and then pulling himself up again, still in 
dreamland. 

" Ah ! visionB less deoeitfal far 
Than waking dreams by- daylight '" — " 



Arrived in Rome, they did as Rome 
does, but not as Romans do; for they 
trudged from post to pillar, from basilica to 
catacomb, like poor victims, as they were, 
to an arbitrary cicerone. Of course, St. 
Peter's was the prime object of interest. 
They traversed its superb court, admired 
its obelisk, its foimtains, its colonnade, 
paced its long nave, and beheld with won- 
dering admiration its marble pavements, 
painted cupolas, gilded panels, and splendid 
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mosaics ; but not being either cognoscenti 
or dilettanti, these marvels did not meet 
with the intelligent appreciation they would 
have received from Lord Harry. In fact, 
after repeating the same superlative excla- 
mations again and again, and pronouncing 
rather indiscriminately the words "bel- 
Hssima," " superbissima,*' and " stupen- 
dissima,'' the girls grew weary of looking 
upward, and gladly consented to take a 
downward view from the upper part of St. 
Peter's. Up and up they mounted, till at 
length they were ready to drop ; up and 
up yet higher, till they emerged on a plat- 
form commanding a wonderful coup-d^oeil^ 
which elicited renewed exclamations. At 
the sound of their English voices, two 
gentlemen turned about, and one of them 
joyously exclaimed, " Is it possible ? Do 
I see the Miss Beauforts ?" 
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" What a singular spot for a rencontre, 
Mr. Curzon !" cried Mary, laughing. Mutual 
felicitations ensued, in the midst of which 
lilr. Curzon presented to them his friend 
and fellow-traveller, Colonel Dalmayne. A 
smile of amused recognition passed between 
tliem. 

"What!" said Mary, "have I the 
pleasure of seeing the gentleman who 
alarmed my sister so on the road yester- 
day ?" 

" Ah, I thought I frightened her," said 
he, bowing to Laura, and laughing. " I 
could not imagine the nature of my offence. 
Surely she did not take me for a captain of 
banditti ?" 

" Something like it, I believe,'* said 
Mary. 

"I always told you, Dalmayne," said 
Mr. Curzon, " that you wore too much 
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hair. You'll believe it, now that a lady has 
screamed at you." 

" Oh, I was very foolish," said Laura. 
" I was reading an interesting story, and 
the sudden apparition of a horseman made 
me start." 

" And scream ! I so longed to ride back 
again and say — 

' You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do fear, 
And who, perchance, both quake and tremble here. 
Then know that I, one Snug the joiner am—* " 

" But you're not Snug the joiner," in- 
terrupted Laura merrily, " any more than 
a captain of banditti." 

"Well, no more I am," said he laugh- 
ing; and forthwith they launched into a 
sea of nonsense ; and afterwards compared 
their travelling experiences — where they 
had been, what they had seen, what inns 
they had found detestable, what galleries 
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and scenery had thrown them into ecstasies. 
After all this there was home news to 
discuss and English gossip ; and time must 
have meanwhile flown on noiseless wings, 
for they spent fom* hours on the platform 
of St. Peter's. 

It was something to remember all their 
lives ! whatever might happen on their sub- 
sequent journeys, through Italy and through 
life. After such a beginning, it was not 
strange that they should, on the following 
day, visit the Capitol together. Ascending 
the tower, they seated themselves beneath 
the shade of its pinnacle, and contemplated 
the view beneath and around them. That 
view comprised ancient and modern Bome 
— the latter, extending over the Campus 
Martins and spreading along the Tiber; 
while the ruins of the ancient city, scattered 
over the seven hills in black, shapeless 
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masses, lay desolate, solitary and silent, 
under groups of funereal cypress. 

No associations with the past ever 
damped Captain Beaufort's mirth; he 
could jest in a basilica, and pun in a cata- 
comb. While he and Laura rattled away 
with some others of the party, Mary, Mr. 
Curzon, and Colonel Dalmayne carried on 
a quiet stream of conversation, enriched by 
many a memory of the past. The Colonel 
thought Miss Beaufort a most charming 
girl, and exerted his mind to lay his best 
stores at her feet. They met again in the 
evening at a concert. Afterward, late as it 
was, Mary, before retiring to rest, began a 
letter to Lord Harry, and her pen flew over 
the paper. She had been a bad correspon- 
dent of late, but now that her heart and 
mind were full of vivid impressions she 
longed to give them utterance. However, 

VOL. I. 12 
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she destroyed lier letter the ixext momiiig^ 
after reading it by dayligldi. Things m^ 
Bunied a more sober tone; her mind was 
in a different frameu ^ Men dcm't always 
hear one another's piauises with unwounded 
ear," thought shei, ** even with— -how many 
years between them ? Lord Barry, all the 
world knows, is turned of seventy; Ccdonel 
Dalmayne cannot be above tweDiy^^oghL 
Forty years and more between them !*' 
Before tearing up the letter she read ifc 
through again. '^ It reads tolerably, there 
is life in it, I believe— he would enjoy the 
common sense ; and the nonsense too. But 
no ; why should I put my thoughts so much 
in anyone's power ? He might say, • Mary 
is eprise^ — ^and laugh at me when we meet; 
which I could not bear. What a new 
colouring, of the most cheerful brightnessfi 
is suddenly cast over everything ! To what 
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csm lattribate it ? -Nbrna^ber ; it is harm- 
lefifi, eren if traasient. I will enjay it irMI© 
it lasts/* 

The itext meetii^, -alber an iirberval -of a 
few days, was again byt^hance. The Beati- 
forts were on their way to the feUs of 
Temi, when Curzon and Dalmayii^ cjame 
up with them; and after a few cheerful 
greetings, passed onward. On reaching 
the little inn where they were to ^leep, 
tiiere were the two young men l)efore 
tiiem ! They had left them the best rooms, 
md secured inferior ones ibr themselves. 
Of course they all supped together; and 
a very lively sapper it was. What an in- 
finity of things they talked of! During a 
pause Laura took up a guitar, and striking 
a few chords, was surprised to hear them 
repeated a Uttle way off. The next moment 
a singular and rather picturesque figure 
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made his appearance in the doorway, his 
guitar slung round his neck ; and after 
running over its strings with rapid and 
brilliant touch, he bowed with perfect self- 
possession to the company, and asked if 
they would like to hear him improvise, 

" By all means." 

"Would their excellencies oblige him 
with a subject ?'* 

Italy,'* said one. 

Too easy," objected another; how- 
ever, he caught at it, and burst into 
a passionate apostrophe to his beloved, 
unhappy country, the mother and nurse 
of all that was good, great, and beauti- 
ful, but crushed beneath the heel of 
strangers. 

" The dog would really persuade us he 
knew what patriotism is,'* observed Cap- 
tain Beaufort in English. 



(C 
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"Hush, papa, lie iinderstards you,*' 
said Mary. 

" Not he,*' said her father, composing 
his face, however. 

" He understands the language of the 
eye, and the tone,'' said Mary- " I would 
not hurt his feelings on any account. 
Depend upon it, he has genuine love of 
his country, or how would he work him- 
self up to such a spontaneous outburst 
for it ?'* 

" How are we sure he does not keep 
such subjects ready cut and dried ?" said 
Captain Beaufort. " How did Medea work 
herself up to such an outburst of jealousy 
last night ? These people are bom actors. 
They'll do anything for money. Bid 
him praise the Austrians, and see if he 
won't." 

The improvisatore declined, howeveri 
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looking haughty and injured; sad Laura 
thought he niust be a hero in disgnxse, hat 
the waiter, when questioned, spoke of him 
as an honest poor fellow, wha Iiad limd 
hard by all his life, and got a poor sub- 
sistence by hanging about the inzi. They 
rewarded him with money and praise, asd 
he seemed as much pleased with aim as 
the other. After singing a short eiilogy 
on the bounty of the gentlemen smd the 
beauty of the ladies, he withdrew, bowin|^ 
repeatedly,. 

"Next morning, they started m eal^dbeft 
to see the &Ils, five miles from the town ; 
and it was Colonel Dalmayne^s* prmfegv 
to escort Mary to the fayonrite pomt of 
view. Afterward they returned int tibeir 
caliches as fa^ as Papigno, atnd ihea wbA 
on foot to see the cascade from Belowu 
The wulk w»s: hot and rather &tigxdng. 



and tiief wem glad to t&at m tlie sliad6 
and enjoy the view of tile waters^ and tiie 
mountains! scattered witli Tillages and 
crowned by the ruin^ of att old castle. 

Their guide^ pulling o^ a little &xd^ 
began to play a simple air, that they tai^t 
hear a remarkable echo. Colosiel Dal- 
mayne implored Mary tcr siiag; at first 

« 

without success. Laura wsis mere easfly 
persuaded, and Mary presez^ly^ seconded 
her. Then they talked of tha ec^ song 
in Comus, and Mary quoted the well-knO"#ii 
passage about Sabrina ; and Captattf Beau- 
f&rt idly asked who * Whilome * was. 

*Whilome? she was the daagiufiir of 
Locrine,** said Laui?», laughit^. 

Meanwhile, the gtride wemt on » fotsg^ 
m^ espedition, a/nd setumed wi^i: green 
figs and pwrple grapes, which, with 
dj^Kughttf of ws^ter &om the Telino, nMde 
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a rural feast. Mr. Gurzon pronounced the 
group fit for Watteau. 

'*Why/' inquired he, "did Addison 
select, this scene as proper to engulf 
Alecto, and carry her to the infernal 
regions ?** 

"Such a simple question!'* returned 
Mary. " Because fury and n:ialice cannot 
so much as exist in such a spot. Lot them 
but enter it, they perish.'* 

" Can you fancy a greater earthly 
paradise ?" 

" No." 

" Would you like to Uve here always ?'* 

She shook her head. **I should be 
ennuyee to death. I am not sufficiently in 
love with rural pleasures.*' 

"Just my case," said Colonel Dal- 
mayne. " I must have society — cultiva- 
tion, movement from place to place. 
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Books and scenery would never suffice 



me. 



At length they were forced to recollect 
that they had two miles to walk back to 
the calfeches. It was a fatiguing day's 
pleasure; but in after years, Mary and 
Laura remembered the agreeables, while 
the fatigue was forgotten. 

The ladies were handed into their car- 
riage; parting words and looks were 
exchanged ; and the pleasant friends of a 
week were lost sight of for the remainder 
of their travels ; their routes lay in oppo- 
site directions. 

Mary, yielding to an intense nervous 
headache, leaned back in a corner of the 
calfeche with closed eyes, and lived the last 
few hours over again; while Laura and 
her father talked incessantly. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



WHAT LOBB HABfiT SAIIX 



<f 



The play ! the play's th« thingJ 



The showers of silver spray, groves d 
ilex, chestnut, olive*flo wer, enamelled pstiiSy 
steep picturesque steps, and the fism hacad 
upheld to support her down iheifts tiint 
sylvan feast, the enchanted ecbor migtil 
well group together in a scene that was 
preserved to the end of Mary's life^ fiir it 
formed its. most romantic page^ 

They floated down the stream of eat- 
istence, now idling in the shade, now taiU 
ing in the sun, now moving from one 
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storied city to anolsher; sHnnig at courts 
opera, ball; ad!mired, fieted, forgottefi; 
the feyourites of an hour, ta be succeeded 
hj fevourites equally fleeting^; and, amid ft 
all, there was a void to Mary : amid it all 
there was a diawpporntmeiit to Laura ; for 
the vague summum bonum remained un- 
realized : the (dd, sordid, eares made them- 
selves felt. 

" Ar& you ^e^cating a. rainy day to 
Lord Harry ?'' said Laura^ when they had? 
been li^g firt^ally in s grass-gi'own dead- 
alive' fM city, mossed with memoriear, 
nearly a fortnight. 

"Wo J to myself,'*' answered Mary, 
whose pen continued to fly over the paper. 

"Elucidate. *Let me not burst in 
ignoranee.' " 

" Don't you know we are getting sBtOPt 
of money ?** 
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"To be sure I do; but you said we 
had enough to carry us home." 

"Yes, if papa will keep within bounds. 
Did you notice Lord Harry's post- 
script?'' 

" I could not make it out, it was sych 
a scribble." 

" He said * holy Hannah got six hun- 
dred pounds for her tragedy.' " 

"Ha, ha; excellent, certainly; a 
tragedy by a holy Hannah 1'* 

" I'm not taking it in that way. My 
dear Laura, only think I Six hundred 
pounds — what a nice sum 1 '* 

" I think so indeed. I only wish you 
or I could net it." 

" Well— I'm trying." 

" You don't say so !" cried Laura, joy- 
ously. 

" I do say so, but I don't say I shall 
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succeed, either in earning the money or 
writing the play/* 

" Why should not you ?'* cried Laura, 
who did not at all like losing sight of th(^ 
brilliant prospect. 

" Because I'm not clever enough, I*m 
afraid," said Mary, sighing. 

" I think you very clever," said Laura, 
"and so does papa, so does Lord Harry 
— everybody thinks so. Dear me, I'm 
sure you'll succeed, if you do but try. 
What a quantity you have written already 1 
nearly enough, have you not ?'* 

" Oh no, not nearly !'* 

"Do let me read what you have 
written?" 

"No, nor 

" Yes, yes ; * Dramatis Personm ' — I 
declare that looks quite the right thing; 
* Eosalvina.' What a lovely name, Mary !" 
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'* Yes, I tibiok tbye names are nob bad.'' 

'< < Act 1 : Scene 1. A FkJace Garden 
by Moonlight '—Why, this is charmiTig — *' 

'' Yon silly girl,'' said Mary, laughing 
a little, and trying to take the manuaerlpt 
from her, ''you have not come to ihe real 
diflBculties yet." 

''All in good time; it opens v^ at 
any rate : I want to go on with it. ' Mjqt 
ter Rolando.' What has he to asf^ for 
himself, I wonder ?" 

Laura carried off her prize to^a frateoilt 
established herself comfoitably, and saesA 
with avidity; while Mary, not displeased 
at her doing so, idly played with her pen 
and indulged in golden dreams of success. 

" How far have you read ?" 

" To where Antonio comes in." 

" What do you think of it ?" 

" I can't tell yet." 



"J Jotdw lifB lather poor," »id Mary, 
after a pause. 

*' The hg^^omjog is a> lii^e flat/' said 
Laura. 

** Ah I Bjere, give it me T' 

^ Eq, Bp, Bpsalvina is jviBt comog in. 
She's nice-" 

Thia sgain «n«mraged Mary, «Qd she 
aat^ |deasantlj musings tlQ I^nra i^aid — 

" What a pity there's no jnore ! Do 
go pa ! 

"YpuJikeit^ihen? 

" Yes, I think it very pretty." 

" What strikes you most ?" 

"The dialogue between Rolando and 
Bosalvina, It is excellent, I think." 

*' I thought it was rather good." 

" I call her last speech affecting. Do 
go on with it." 

" Well, I think I will. You are very 
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encouraging. What will the critics say, I 
wonder ?'* 

" What will Lord Harry say ?'• 
^* Don't name him. He frightens me." 
** I am sure he would think anything 
super-excellent that was done by you.'* 

" On the contrary, I fear his regard for 
me would render him dissatisfied with what 
was very well in its way, if it were not 
super-excellent.** 

" Let us hope that it will be, then," 
said Laura. '^ Nay, I am persuaded that 
it will." 

Fired by this praise, Mary took up her 
pen with renewed energy, and wrote till 
she was quite tired. Laura then insisted 
on her going into the open air. She pur- 
sued her task day by day till it was nearly 
finished. In the evening Laura ex- 
claimed — 
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" Papa, wliat do you think ? Maiy is 
writing a play 1" 

Be quiet, Laura," said Mary* 
A play, of all things in the world 1^' . 
cried Captain Beaufort. " The very last 
thing I should have thought of." 

"What would have been the first?" 
said Mary, smiling* 

" Why, a sermon, an essay^ a " oh, 
anything but a comedy/* 

" Mine is a tragedy." 

" A tragedy, by all that's diverting I 
Here, let me look at it." 

" No, no, papa.'* 

" But I say, yes.'* 

"That's right, papa," said Laura, 
laughing. " I know you will say she has 
done it. very well." 

" People don't like their tragedies to be 
laughed at," said Mary, still hglding back. 

VOL. f. 13 
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'^Of course not. I was laughing at 
the surprise, not at the tragedy. Comfi, 
out with itj and don't take so much press- 
ing." 

Slowly and half-reluctantly Mary pro- 
duced her .manuscript I and yet^ so pos- 
sessed was she by the natural affection 
which one has for the cpinage of onei's own 
brain, thq^t she felt persuaded her fSeither 
would be pleased with it, especially as he 
was by no meam^ so &stidious as Lord 
Harry. To beguile suspense, while waiting 
for his opinion, she. took lip her knotting. 
What was her dismay when the silence 
was broken by a loud-7- 

"Ho, ho, hoi" 

" Don't you like it, papa ?" cried Laura, 
starting up. 

" Ho, ho, ho !" 

" I knew how it would be — give it me," 
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said Mary, crimsoning, and trying to take 
it from him, but he held it aloft, 

"Ho, ho, ho!" 

" Papa, you are really too bad,** said 
Mary. ** Do you think I've no feelings ?" 

"Oh, TmsoafiPeoted!'* 

" No, you are not, papa ; you're a 
T©ry bad man. You are tiresome, abomin- 
,able " 

" Yes, you really are, papa," chimed in 
Xiaura, " when poor Mary has written so 
nicely, and hoped to get six hundred 
pounds '• 

" Six hundred pounds ?" repeated he, 
growing grave in a minute, 

" Yes ; Lord Harry says Hannah More 
made six hundred pounds by her tragedy ; 
and why should not Mary?" 

"That question is Laura's," said 
Mary. 
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" Did Lord Harry say so?'* aeked Cap- 
tain Beaufort. 

"Yes, papa, he did; he said Mrs. 
Hannah More cleared six hundred 
pounds/* 

" Lord Harry should know,*' said Cap- 
tain Beaufort, " for he's well up in these 
things ; but, faith, I never could have sup* 
posed . • . Six hundred pounds P Ho, hO| 
ho I** 

" If I get six hundred pounds, papai 
shall you say * ho, ho, ho ' ?" 

" If you •...?. The idea I No, in* 
deed. Ho, ho, ho 1 I beg your pardon, 
Mary '* 

" I think you ought," said Mary, laugh* 
ing. " You have not the smallest compas* 
sion for an author's feelings." 

** Because he can't understand them," 
isaid Laura. " Never mind, Mary.^* 
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" Ah, you are the critic for me/' said 
Mary. * * But, papa, don't run away with 
half an idea, or a wrong one. Because . 
Mrs. More got six hundred pounds, it by 
no n^eans follows that I can/' 

* 

"No, indeed, my good girl. Ha, ha, 
har 

"Nor even one hundred." 

" One hundred ? That is a great come 
down," said Laura. " But even one hun- 
dred would be very well." 

"Yes, I believe you," said Captain 
Beaufort, with his hands in his pockets. 
** I wish I had the yellow boys here at this 
instant." 

** So write, write, Mary," pleaded 
Laura, "and if you succeed " 

" But an' if I fail ?" said Mary. 

" You fail ?" cried Laura. " I am sure 
you will not, if you try your best." 
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" What, when papa laughs ?" 

" Never mind my laughing, my dear," 
said her father, " I can't help it. I was 
bom laughing, I dare say. It's the nature 
of me, whether at anything or nothing. If 
it were a comedy, now, I could not pay you 
a higher compliment." 

" Only, as it's a tragedy " 

" 'Pon my soul, I think the best thing 
you could do with it would be to turn it 
into a comedy." 

**Papa! papal'* 

" 'Pon my honour, I do. It's half a 
comedy already (ho, ho, ho!) — ^and aB 
you've to do is to alter the plot a 
little." 

'^ Mary, papa's idea is not so bad as you 
think — a comedie lai^moyante, you know. I 
assure you, I like Bosalvina so much, that 
I shall be. quite sorry if you kUl her. Hafcti 
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her as wretched as you like first of all, «id 
let all end happily at last." 

"Yes, that will be ten thousand timeB 
better," said Captain Beaufort ; ** and then 
you can put in an Irishman, and a lying 
valet, and a smart waiting-maid, to lighten 
the heavy parts." 

"An Irishman in Italy?" said Mary, 
rueftdly. 

" Yes, that will tell well. Quite a new 
notion, that you'll thank ine for after- 
wards." 

" That will never do. I had better give 
the thing up." 

" Give up six hundred pounds ?" cried 
Captain Beaufort — "six hundred, or even 
one ? My dear child, if you have a chance 
of making it, you owe it to your family.'^ 

"One pound?" 

•• One hundred, you know I meant. 
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Pluck up your couragei Mary ! At it with 
a will ! I expect it to be the success of the 
season/' 

Poor Mary was greatly perplexed and 
troubled. Here were her family urging 
her forward, at the very hint of money- 
making, and interfering with her plans, 
and suggesting alterations that she was 
sure were inexpedient. The pure pleasm*e 
of composition, flowing at its own sweet 
will, was gone. And yet, here was Laura, 

urging and encouraging and prompting, 
and her father actually counting on the 
spoils (on the principle "what's yours is 
mine, and what's mine is my own"), so 
that she felt she must do her best, with 
whatever success. The comedie larmoyante 
plan was adopted, with modifications of 
her father's proposed additions ; and as she 
warmed with her work, she could not help 
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telling Lord Harry what she was about, and 
ingenuously confessing her hopes and fears. 
Before his answer could reach her the play 
was finished ; and, aided by the best read- 
ing imaginable, it enraptured Laura, who 
laughed, clapped, and praised to her 
heart's content. Mary would have pre- 
fiBrred reading it to her father, but he was 

at his casino, and, returning late, begged 
he might read it to himself after the girls 
were gone to bed. 

Next morning, he was even latej* than 
usual at breakfast; and joining them at 
last, he threw the manuscript on the table, 
and said, complacently, "There's your 
play, Mary. I've done what I could for 
you; it would never have done as it was. 
You owe me some thanks, my dear girl, 
for I sat up at it till four o'clock this 
morning, and was at it again in bed when 



A 
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the clock struck eight, and sprinkled the 
bedclothes famously with ink/' 

"What alterations have you made?** 
said Mary, with beating heart, as she took 
up her sadly-defaced manuscript. 

" Easier to ask than to answer/* was 
Captain Beaufort's reply, eating and talk- 
ing at the same time. " In the first place^ 
you know, there was no swearing." 

"Oh, papa! you would never have a 
lady swear?" 

"Rosalvina? no, of course" — (Laura 
burst out laughing) " only the men. They 
must not talk like women, you know." 

Poor Mary turned over the pages in 
distress. 

" And when they went out to fight, you. 
were quite on the wrong tack. Men never 
go on like that. Their heads are fuller of 
the matter in hand. And the valet was 
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tame. The gallery would hiss him. Ro- 
salvina's soliloquies were too long. They 
required curtailing for the stage.*' 

"I wish, papa, you had written the 
play yourself." 

"That's just the thing I cannot do," 
said he, with entire self-complacence. " I 
can add, e^unge, and touch up to any 
imioimt; everything but invent. Had I 
been gifted with invention, the managers 
should have paid a pretty penny for it.*' 

*♦ What a good thing Mary has inven- 
tian,*^' said Laura. 

" Yes, famous,'* said Captain Beaufort. 
** Because, you see, what she wants, I 
have, and what I want, she has ; so Uiat, 
between us, we have the perfect making 
of a playwright •— like Beaumont and 
Hefceher/* 

Who shall express Mary's chagrin? ^^ 

m 
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She was convinced her play was spoilt; 
and, even if it were not, here was her 
father taking his share of the merit, and 
making additions to which she would not 
at all like to set her name. To say no- 
thing of his evidently counting on half, if 
not all, the proceeds ; which Mary was too 
high-minded to make a grievance of. To 
conceal tho mortification and crossness she 
could not help feeling, she left the room, 
taking with her the ill-fated manuscript; 
and locked it up, after a very cursory ex- 
amination, which she had not the heart to 
pursue. She saw her father go down the 
street, and then she rejoined Laura, who 
could not help noticing her vexed face. 

**Mary, here's a letter for you from 
Lord Harry," said she. "I was just 
going to bring it to you. Never miad 
about the play : what does it signify ? " 
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Easy for you to say," said Mary. 

" Of course, it will be a- serious thing 
to l6se six hundred jpounds '* 

".How can we lose what we have never 
had? The six hundred pounds is non- 
sense* I wish Lord Harry had never 
named it/' 

" But one hundred — —" said Laura« 

*^ Nonsense. I don't care about money. 
I would much rather my play should suc- 
ceed.** 

**JVbi care about money? Why, I 
thought that was the very thing you wrote 
for.*' 

" At first ; but I became interested in 
my work, and identified myself with it. I 
cannot do so now.'* 

"Papa will give you all the credit. 

It will be sure to succeed, now he has 
touched it up." 
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'^ I don't think so. Let me read my 
letter in peace." 

Lord Harry was all on the qui vioe^^ 
fiiH of expectation and apprehension. He 
rated Mary's abilities so highly that she 
could not but be gratified at his estimate 
of them ; but he told her he trembled for 
her success in such a path : it was ftdl of 
dangers she knew not of-— she was like 
Queen Emma walking blindfold among 
burning ploughshares. 

"Let me, I beseech you," he wtote, 
"see what you have written before it 
meets any other eye, I tremble for your 
success; and even success may be too 
dearly purchased. Why should you, my 
Mary, enter on the thorny ways of litera- 
ture ? It is very well for Mrs. More, who 
has had her living to get; but you, my 
princess, have no need to * waste the hours 
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that might be better spent/ in writing for 
the stage. I am the last who should 
despise literature per se, for it has cheered 
many solitary and otherwise melancholy 
hours ; but that was for itself, not for the 
vulgar guerdon, to secure which one must 
bend one's taste to that of others, and 
write, not what the wise will approve, but 
what the vulgar will applaud. 

''But Queen Emma issued scatheless 
from the ordeal, and so, my Mary, may 
you. Nay, your exquisite intuition assures 
me of it. But indulge me with a tran- 
script of what you have done, as soon as 
possible. I am dying to see it." 

" I wish I might send it to him just as 
it was first written," said Mary; **but I 
have no heart to copy papa's alterations. 
Copy it for me, Laura, for I am sick of it." 

"With all my heart," said Laura, 
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cheerfully. '^I shall enjoy having some- 
thing to do with it ; and you know my 
hand closely resembles yoorsJ 

" You write better than I do.** 

'* No ; mine is the neatest, but not so 
free." 

She made a beautiful transcript, which 
justly pleased Mary, who, hastily running 
through it, found her favourite passages 
embellished by their new dress, and &n* 
cied the interpolations less objectionable 
than in truth they were. And thus she 
forwarded the manuscript to Lord Harry 
with some trepidation, but with fond self- 
assurance of his admiration and surprise 
at her work. And what said the letter 
that reached her in return with the least 
possible delay ? 

" My Mary, is it possible you can be so 
coarse? No, I am sure you cannot be. 
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I am positive that the original has been 
garbled, for all the artifice of Laura's fair 
copy. You cannot, my dear girl, have 
written scene the second, act the third, as 
it stands — ^I should not admire and respect 
you as I do if I thought it. The style 
betrays itself; it has nothing of your light 
touch; its only lightness is of morality. 
I have not been accounted one of the too 
precise myself, nor should I say anythin;^ 
censorious of this as the production of 
your father.; but as that of a young lady 
in whose welfare and reputation I am 
deeply concerned, I could wish it had 
never been written I Still, since you avow 
the hope that it may meet with public 
approval, I have put it in the right channel 
-^-but have withheld the name of the 
author, or authors, for I could swear there 
are two. And, for your sake, I was going 

VOL. L U 
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to say, I wish it success : but, no ! I da 
not, when I think of the drawbacks." 

"Rightly served," ejaculated Mary; 
"the censure is deserved, though it does 
not fall quite where it ought. Can I wish 
for success now? No, since so good a 
judge condemns. Rather do I wish my 
work buried in oblivion/' 

She was on tenter-hooks till the public 
verdict was pronounced. Thanks to Lord 
Harry, the play was brought out with 
every advantage ; but it did not reach 
the third night. To Captain Beaufort's 
chagrin, it did not bring the family six 
hundred pounds, or even ^* one." 



i 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A CHALLENGE. 



The gentleman will, for liis hononr's salte, have one 
bont with you. Shakespeakb. 

Feom Italy to a London counting-house is 
a great transition ; though the atmosphere 
of our great metropolis is not to be sup- 
posed so smoky in the last century as it is 
now. Even in the heart of the City, on a 
fine summer morning, there was a glimpse 
of bright blue sky overKead ; and one side 
of the way was pleasantly in the shade and 
the other in the sun, as Tom Bellarmine 
took his way to Mr. Oldworth's house of 
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business. Turning from a narrow lane, 
full of carts and waggons, into a quiet 
paved court, and thence through an open 
doorway, he entered the clerks' oflSices, and 
passed into the inner room, where his 
friend was writing. 

" Joe 1 how do you do ? " 

" Ha, Tom I how are you ? You make 
sunshine in a shady place," said Mr. Old- 
worth, shaking his hand heartily. 

"Shade is no bad thing, this warm 
morning," said Bellarmine, throwing him- 
self into a chair. "How cool and quiet 
you are here 1 with mignonette redolent of 
the country in your window." 

" I find a whiflf off it puts me in good 
temper." 

" Puts you ? Why, you're never out 
of it! You leave ill humours to poor 
wretches Uke myself." 
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" What propitious gale has wafted you 
here this morning ?*' 

" A blow rather than a breeze, I had 
a little matter to talk over with you — ^but 
you're busy/* 

" Business can wait," said Mr. Old- 
worth, pushing aside his papers, and turning 
his chair about to face his friend. " I*m 
never too busy to be interested in your 
affairs, whatever they may be. What is it ?" 

"Well, Vm rather in a pickle just 



now ^" 



"In want of money? You great 
scholars often are. You know you may 
command me." 

" No, no — thanks, thanks — ^nothing of 
the sort. I wish it were only a matter of 
money, though money is the root of all evil. 
I don't know but what I must fight a man." 

" Fight !" ejaculated Mr. Oldworth. 



9 "iJJ 
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"Don't look so enormously scared," 
said Bellarmine, beginning to laugh. 

" Did you gay * fight ' ?' 

"Fight was the word. And I don't 
want fight to be the action ; nor yet to he 
called a poltroon," 

" Surely not ; but— dear, dear ! What 
can you have done ? How have you been 
drawn into it ? What has become of your 
convictions ? How have you lost sight of 
your calling?" 

" Easy questions to ask, Joe, ^nd they 
will not take long to answer. A titled 
fellow was uncivil to Miss Pomeroy. I 
stepped forward to teach him manners. In 
his insolence, he struck me. Even in my 
righteous wrath, I would not hit him 

again. dear me, no 1 But I Herq, 

just stand up and I'll show you how i 
pinned him." 
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** I don't know that I shall like it/* said 
Mr. Oldworth^ laughing. 

" But absolutely you must, or I shall 
stick in my story as Sancho Panza did in 
his, about the sheep going oyer the river/' 

" What sheep ?" still laughing. 

"Nonsense, you know well enough — 
I'll tell you another time, if you've forgotten. 
Come, stand up, sir r 

"This way?" 

" No, not that way. One would think 
you were Punch, dodging the hangman. 
Come now, put a little spirit into it, Joe, as 
jou used to do at school, when you saw a 
big boy buUying a httle one I There you 
are, sir ! You can't call that hurting you, 
you villain I And that's all I did to my 
adversary." 

" All ? and enougli too, mth your Her- 
culean grasp and flaming eye." 
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" I cowed him, I promise you ! I cowed 
him. The abject worm wriggled aU over, 
and, directly I let him go, turned upon me, 
according to the manners and customs of 
worms, and whispered, *I shall expect 
satisfaction to-morrow/ I gave him a 
look." 

" And quite enough to give him, con- 
sidering what a look it was likely to be. 
Satisfaction, indeed ! It was you who had 
a right to satisfaction." 

" tTo be sure it was : but I could not 
stand wrangUng there, with Miss Pomeroy 
hanging on my arm ; and the worst of it is, 
I fear the look lost its withering effect, 
because the lights flickered so, and he was 
just turning on his heel." 

" If that's the worst of it, all's well that 
ends well." 

" Not so — at least, this has not ended 
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yet, for this morning I have had a challenge, 
villanously penned/' 

"My dear Tom, a man that would 
take advantage of your cloth deserves 
nothing but contempt. Oblige me with 
his note." 

" There it is, with my answer. I wanted 
the benefit of your cooler head before I 
sent it." 

Mr. Oldworth read it rapidly, with con- 
centrated attention. 

" This is excellent," said he, as he re- 
turned it. " So terse, original, and taking 
such high ground. If the offender deserved 
notice at all, this is just the answer to give 
him." 

You don't think it pusillanimous ?" 
Most certainly not. It is the letter of 
a man of spirit and a Christian." 

" The fact is, I don't feel a bit Uke a 
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Christian towards him at this present, but 
should hke to spit him like a lark, if I 
listened to the natural man; but what 
would Miss Pomeroy say ?" 

" And what would your conscience say ? 
Grant me a little request. Let li^e be the 
bearer of this letter." 

''You?' 

"Yes. I'll be your second; such a 
second as you want — and as you deserve. 
Tom ! you may leave your honour in my 
hands." 

" Really, Joe, this is wonderfiilly well 
thought of — ^I don't like taking advantage 
of it." 

" Pooh, pooh ! " 

"I should bum to trounce him, if it 
were not for my cloth -" 

" But, as it is, we must avoid such ii 
scandal." 
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" Say again, you don't tliink me a pol- 
troon ** 

" How long have I known yon ? Ton 
are as brave as a lion. Meet me here in a 
couple of hours, and I'll tell you what has 
passed." 

Bellarmine wrung his hand, and Mr. 
Oldworth hastened on his benevolent 
errand. 

Before the time appointed, he returned 
and found Bellarmine awaiting him in 
gloomy thought, with his chin resting on 
his hands. 

" AU's right,'' said he,. gladly. 

" Heaven be praised !" cried Bellarmine. . 
" What did he say ?" 

"What could he say? He said very 
little, after an ineffectual bluster. I brought 
him, at length, to an apology— r — " 

" You did ?" 
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" Read it for yourself; there it is in 
writing; and after his writing it, I con- 
ceded so much as civilly to shake hands 
with him and wish him good day.'* 

"Joe, Fm immensely obliged to you. 
You can't think how much " 

" Oh, yes, I can. You would have done 
just the same for me,- had our positions been 
reversed." 

The idea of their positions being re- 
versed appeared irresistibly ludicrous to 
Bellarmine ; he laughed the laugh of a re- 
lieved mind. " What a load you have taken 
off me," said he. " It is incomprehensible 
to me how you could get the worm to 
write." 

" Well, you see, if he had been quite a 
worm, he would not. I proceeded on that 
assumption.*' 

You first-class fellow " 
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" No, Tom, it's you who are first-class, 

double first. I never came in for university 
honours." 

"Because you never tried for them. 
You would have had them, Joe, had you 
ever been at college." 

And so the Mends parted ; Bellar- 
mine's heart swelling with feehngs he could 
not utter; and Mr. Oldworth tasting of 
emotions that were suflBcient reward. 

Tom went straight to Miss Pomeroy 
and told her all about it. According to the 
foolish and sinful customs of that day, men 
were continually outraging good manners 
and feelings, and then one or other of them 
whipping out his sword, which came too 
handy, claimed "the satisfaction of a 
gentleman" — just as if a gentleman had 
not a right to a better satisfaction than 
that. Hence Miss Pomeroy knew very well 
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that a challenge would be the natural 
sequence of what had passed ; and was in 
painful anxiety till Tom made his appear- 
ance alive and well. The light that shot 
into her eye and the flutter of pleasure 
with which she received him, plainly told 
what her apprehensions had been; and 
when, after a few short sentences, they 
found themselves impelled to the subject, 
Tom's native frankness made him tell her 
all from beginning to end, though he had 
had some thoughts of not letting her hear 
a word about it. He eulogized Mr. Old- 
worth in the warmest terms, saying nothing 
could surpass his spirit, his self-possession, 
his intuitive knowledge of the best course 
to pursue, and his readiness to do anything 
consistent with rectitude fora friend. Tom 
was positive that, owing to his possession 
of these qualities, he had prevented him 
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from being made to fight against his will, 
and probably cither meeting a violent end 
himself in a frame unbecoming a Christian, 
or having the blood of a fellow-creature on 
his soul. 

*^I do beheve," said Miss Pomeroy, 
when they afterwards talked the matter over 
qtdetly, ** that duelling is the most sense- 
less custom that ever was adopted. It 
seldom awards the severest penalty on the 
offending party, and is certain to inflict 
disproportionate and undeserved suffering 
on the innocent. I look on it as no proof 
of courage. True courage is shown in 
being able to bear the world's laugh for 
refiising to be the slave of its sinful cus- 
toms." 

Mr.. Oldworth certainly thought that 
Bellarmine would keep the challenge to 
himself; but the next time he saw Miss 
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Pomefoy, her eloquent look told him, as 
plainly as words, that she knew all 
about it. 

His own course lay among shoals and 
quicksands. There was some unexpected 
turn of affairs in the mercantile world, 
which threatened to impoverish him ; and 
while this danger impended, he was much 
confined to his counting-house. When he 
next visited Chiswick, he found he had lost 
ground. His handsome cousin had taken 
advantage of his absence; and Mr. Tol- 
hurst no longer looked on Jiim as "a 
warm man," but one whose fortune was in 
jeopardy, and who might turn out a penni- 
less fellow. Mr. Old worth bore this with- 
out any resentment, though wounded 
keenly ; he would not advance any preten- 
sions to an amiable girl, while uncertain of 
being able to offer her a suitable home—- 
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he would sooner be silent to his ^ave. 
This self-control was easier to maintain, 
because he had a modest hope that he was 
the preferred aspirant. Trifles Kght as a 
straw, a feather, a bubble, sometimes teU 
us which way the wind blows; and his 
hopes were just kept alive, by Lucy's ac- 
cepting his hand instead of Levitt's,^ in 
stepping into a boat. It was a trifling 
preference enough, and might even proceed 
from too conscious a feeling toward his 
cousin ; but during the little excursion to 
Richmond, while Levitt rattled, compli- 
mented, and bragged, Mr. Oldworth's feel- 
ings were in happy tune. He could laugh 
at shaUow jokes, return raiUery for railleiy, 
and good - humouredly overlook some 
rather impohte hits; but he certainly 
wished Hal would not exaggerate quite 
so much. 
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To all Hal's balderdash^ however^ did 
Mr. Tolhurst seriously incline. He was not 
a very wise old man, nor had he any ex- 
perience out of business. He was out of 
business now, and was tired of it — ^tired of 
his vacuity, and in want of amusement, not 
of a very high kind. Levitt just supplied 
his ^requirements, and made him think he 
would be a first-rate companion for the 
evening of life. "Whereas Joe is but a 
poor fellow, afiber all, has never been 

abroad, and knows Uttle of life- A worthy 
fellow, but dull, very dull. Smiles, but 
seldom laughs. Levitt's laugh goes nigh 
to split the ceiling. Levitt praises his 
food — Oldworth scarce knows what he eats. 
Always at his book or his books ; and 
maybe if he were not so bookish, his ledger 
would show a better sum-total. Levitt 
knows a heap of good company — would 
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take his wife into famous society ; I don't 
believe Joe would take her anywhere. So 
that, as IVe netted quite enough for me 
and Lucy to live in comfort all our days, 
Levitt would be a good investment without 
e'er a penny in his pocket, because he's so 
genteel, and, above all, mighty pleasant. 
Whereas, Joe's quite a Puritan — speaks 
pretty, and laughs in moderation at other 
people's jests, but ne'er cuts a joke himself, 
I assure you." 

To do Levitt justice, he did not maKgn 
his rival behind his back ; but he had not 
the smallest scruple in putting him in a 
ridiculous light. Then he would make his 
mind quite easy by adding, " Oh, but an 
excellent fellow is Joe ! 'Tis too bad, sir, 
to laugh at him." 

And all this while, he was borrowing 
money of his cousin ! This, which would 
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have given many another man a hold upon 
Levitt, gave him a hold on Mr. Oldworth, 
because he knew his delicacy and high- 
mindedness to be such, that he would never 
take advantage of his lying under obliga- 
tion to him. This knowledge, which would 
have forbidden a generous nature to make 
the smallest jest at his expense, Levitt 
availed himself of with unscrupulous 
gaiety. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE EIVALS, 

*' Her fiftther loyed me— oft invited me." 

Othello. 

"Some flowers, sir?" feltered a girl, 
offering a nosegay to Mr. Oldworth, who 
repulsed her by a silent, impatient gesture 
very much at variance with his usual 
courtesy; for he was very imhappy at 
that moment, and, for a wonder, his na- 
turally even temper was like sweet bells 
jangled and out of tune. His conscience 
smote him the next instant ; he called the 
flower-girl back. She looked very poor, 
but neat and respectable. 

" What is the price ? ** said he, feeling 
in his pocket. 
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" Sixpence, sir. Stay, take this one — 
that flower will soon fade." 

" So will you/' said he abstractedly. 
" Why do you sell flowers ? " 

* * My mother fell into diJ0Bculties, and then 
died/' said the girl sadly. " I knew I must 
do something to support myself, but before 
I found anything to do, I became in want, 
and the woman I lodge with gave me a few 
pence and said I had better sell flowers." 

" She gave you very poor advice, I 
think," said Mr. Oldworth. " Cannot you 
sew ? or serve in a shop, or in a private 
family ? " 

"Oh that I could," said she expres- 
sively, " but I have not a chance." 

" My poor girl," said he, after a few 
more questions, "I have not time at 
present to inquire into your circumstances, 
nor effectually to improve them — ^but I 
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know some one who will put you in the 
way of doing so yourself; if you really 
possess integrity. Take this money; it 
will buy up your whole stock ; and then 
carry your flowers as a present from me 
to a lady whose address I will give you. 
Will you go to her?" 

"Oh yes, sir, gladly! thank you 
kindly ! " 

He wrote a few words in French on a 
card, and gave her the lady's address. 
The lady was Mrs. Hannah More. 

EeUeved by having thus put poor Mary 
Grey in the way of hearing of something 
to her advantage, Mr. Oldworth went on 
his way ; and the dull pain at his heart soon 
returned. Entering his counting-house, 
he gave a direction or two to his clerks, 
and shut himself up in his inner room, 
where he rested his head on his hands. 
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His fate was decided. That morning 
he had gone down to Chiswick, having 
ascertained the previous night that he 
was not a penny the worse for the late 
crisis ; and his intention was to avail him- 
self of the first opportunity to declare his 
attachment to Miss Tolhurst. He would 
have preferred going by water, but wind 
and tide were against him — (a bad omen to 
start with), and he was fain to avail himself 
of a stage-coach. Bumbling over the stones, 
his ideas seemed shaken into shape, and 
to embody themselves in such language as 
would best assist his cause. The coach-door 
opened, and who should step in but Levitt ! 

" Oh, what, Joe ? humph ! ha, ha ! 
going to Chiswick, eh ? ha, ha, ha ! this 
is what i call a coincidence.'' 

" You are going there at any rate, it 
seems," was Mr. Oldworth's evasive answer. 
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"Well, yes, I am — and on pretty in- 
teresting business, too. You know how 
I stand there, so 'tis no use telling you — 
no need, no need — ^you must have seen 
it long ago— pierced through and through, 
old boy, with the darts of Cupid — ^ha, 
ha ! " He was in such a strange, excited 
humour, and so absorbed in himself, that 
the constraint of his cousin's rejoinders 
escaped his notice. 

"Don't tell me, Joe, whether you're 
going down there-r-I'd rather not know 
— * There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which ' — ^the quotation is somewhat musty. 
By the by, your opinion of this bauble." 
Drawing from his pocket a beautiM little 
diamond ring, which would just pass ovot 
the first joint of his little finger, he played 
said finger this way and that, to make the 
brilliants flash— (they were bought with 
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Mr. Oldworth's money) — and with an 
expressive smile replaced the ring in his 
breast pocket, just as an old lady and an 
enormously &t man added themselves to 
the party. Thenceforth, Levitt confined 
himself to knowing smiles and pithy 
monosyllables, sitting opposite Mr. Old- 
worth and continually looking at him; 
till at length, when a Kttle way out of 
London, he could bear it no longer, but 
stopped the coach and got out. 

" Hey ? what ? I'd a notion you were 
going on to Ohiswick ? " 

jt"! did not tell you so, did I?" said 
his cousin, forcing a smile. 

" No, no, by no means, and it's best as 
it is. Shall I carry your compliments ? *' 

"No need; Ishall shortlyseemy firiends." 

" Ov/r firiends, hey ? '' The coach rum- 
bled on^ and Mr. Oldworth followed in the 
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cloud of dust it left behind it. His 
purpose was interfered with, that was 
certain ; should he abandon it altogether ? 
Certainly not ; the prize was open to both. 
Hal might, by activity and assurance, get 
the first chance, but did it thence follow 
he would be the winner? Mr. Old worth 
became aware, by the bitterness he felt 
at the mere possibility of his kinsman's 
success, how deeply his heart was con- 
cerned in the issue, and resolving to make 
his call late enough for Levitt's visit to be 
over, his emotion yet hurried him faster 
than he intended. 

When what his impatience decided to 
be the proper time arrived, he presented 
himself at the house, and was shown into 
the back-parlour, where Mr. Tolhurst, in 
dressing-gown and night-cap, was smoking. 
He received him with cheerfiilness, and 
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said he was the man of all others he was 
glad to see. This hearty reception was 
so much more encouraging than Mr. Old- 
worth had lately received, that he was 
gratified by it accordingly ; and when Mr. 
Tolhurst proceeded to ask how the money 
market was going on, he soon found him- 
self telling his old friend how propitious a 
course his affairs had taken, and how he 
was relieved from his late anxieties. 

"That's weU, that's well," said Mr. 
Tolhurst approvingly. " We can't get on 
in this world, Joe, without prudence and 
business knowledge, both of which you in- 
herit from your father. He died worth a 
plum ; and you may add half as much again 
to it, if you mind what you're about." 

" Oh no, my dear sir, I have no idea 
of adding riches to riches, in the way of 
speculation. I only look on them as the 
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means of honest independence and of 
doing good to others." 

"Fiddlesticks!" said Mr. Tolhurst. 
" You'll have a wife in your eye before long. 
Would you die a bachelor^ forsooth ? " 

"Unless I live to get married," re- 
turned he, catching at the opening. 

" To be sure, to be sure you may, if 
you don't fall into too old-bachelor habits," 
said Mr. Tolhurst. "Women don't like 
them, I can tell ye. Lucy don't : none of 
'em do. A fine, off-hand manner, thaVs 
what takes with 'em, my boy ; and if you 
cultivate it, ('tis none too soon to begin,) 
who knows but in some ten or a dozen 
years, some city heiress " 

" Ten or a dozen years I " repeated Mr. 
Oldworth in dismay. " My dear sir, there's 
no reason I should wait like that ; and as 
for a city heiress—" 
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" Oh, what, you don't like the city, do 
you? though youVe lived in it all your 
life. Your father married his wife from 
the city, though, Joe, and so did I mine/* 

" My father's was a match of pure affec- 
tion, and so, I assure you, will mine be, if — " 

" See there, see there ! " cried Mr. Tol- 
hurst, whose attention was wandering, and 
who signed with his pipe towards the garden, 
where he saw something at which he gazed 
with intense interest. " Hist, Joe I look, 
look ! the prettiest sight that ever you saw ! 
Little they guess we overlook them, pretty 
creatures ! How we should catch it, Joe, if 
they knew they were overlooked 1 ' ' Mr. Old- 
worth hastily looked as he was bidden, and 
saw what seemed, for the moment, to turn 
his heart to stone. What says the ballad? — 

" The mutual flame was quickly caughti 
Was quickly, too, revealed." 
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Too quickly, too quickly, lie thought, 
as he judged from the triumphant mien of 
Levitt and the downcast smiles of Lucy 
that they were engaged lovers. Uncon- 
scious, at the instant, of impropriety, he 
gazed as fixedly as Mr. Tolhurst, chuckling 
with elation, was doing ; and then turned 
aside with a catch in his breath that was 
almost a cry. 

"Didst speak, Joe?*' said Mr. Tol- 
hurst, looking round with a broad smile. 

"No, sir — no — " 

"That's a settled thing, my lad, if 

ever there was one." 

I suppose so, sir — " 
Suppose ? but it is so ! I'll wager 
you a pound of it." 

" Do you not know, then ? *' said Mr. 
Oldworth, with sudden hope. 

"Know? no more than you do; of 
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what's passing between 'em at this mo- 
ment, that is. I've not seen your cousin 
to-day, except from this window. I heard 
the gate-bell ring, a good bit ago ; looked 
up, saw him walk down the garden, switch- 
ing his clouded cane with that janty air 
of his — knew he'd come on Lucy directly he 
turned the comer of the hornbeam hedge, 
where there's a pretty arbour, you know, 
all daisies and periwinkles and shells and 
coloured glass — quite a lovers' seat ready 
made — wondered what they'd say to each 
other, gave a pretty smart guess ; but never 
saw 'em till this moment. And now, Joe, 
such is my knowledge of mankind, that 
I'd take my affidavit the thing is settled." 

"Does it please you, sir?" said Mr. 
Oldworth, with difficulty. 

"Beyond expression," said Mr. Tol- 
hurst, clapping him heartily on the shoulder. 
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** Look ye, my young friend, if you don't 
know what are parental feelings- — ^my child 
is as the apple of my eye, I assure you. 
I know I must some of these days die, 
though I hope the time is a long way off. 
Then, what becomes of Lucy, if meantime 
she don't get married? At the end of 
thirty or forty years, she'd be a forlorn old 
maid ! a rich old maid, surrounded by 
harpies ! inveigled perhaps into marriage 
by some fortune-hunter, or living all for- 
lorn, and leaving her money — my money 
— to a kitten I Joe, it wasn't for that I 
enslaved myself to business I " 

" No indeed, sir — " 

"And you see," continued Mr. Tol- 
hurst, with a tear in his eye, " to see my 
girl well married has been the wish of my 
heart. By well married, I mean happily 
married — married to the man of her 
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choice, Joe! — ^whether Levitt, or you, or 
tlie man in the moon. To say truth, her 
choice lies pretty much between the three. 
Neighbours are mighty civil; but youi^ 
men don't come forward — ^young men don't 
come forward. I don't say but what I 
might have my own preferences ; I might 
like Levitt better than you, or you better 
than Levitt, or the man in the moon better 
than either ; but what I have decided on, 
throughout, has been that Lucy should 
make her own choice, Joe; and I don't 
think you can call me a bad father." 

" No, indeed, sir," said Mr. Oldworth, 
wringing his hand. 

" You understand me, you understand 
me, I see/' said Mr. Tolhurst, returning 
the grasp with interest. "You feel for 
me; you've a feeling heart — you under- 
stand a father's feelings. If it had been 
you, (and at first, I confess, I thought she 
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liked you) Fd have welcomed you with afl 
my heart; we've an old standing famUy 
connexion, and you're an excellent fellow;. 
•But, since 'tis Levitt, Joe, there can be 
but one opinion of him! Tell me not 
-whatvhis want of fortune is, tell me what 
is the nian ! " 

Mr. Tolhurst evidently used this ex- 
pression figuratively, and did not require 
to be told what the man was, for whom he 
had already so cordial a preference. 

" They'll be here directly, you'U see," 
said he complacently, "down on their 
knees at my feet, come hand in hand for 
my blessing. Don't run away." 

" Indeed, dear sir, I ,must-rit would be 
the height of indelijQacy to be present. My 
best hopes — ^my tenderest wishes '* 

There was a choke in his voice — he 
hurried away in great disorder. Scarcely 
master of himself, he repaired to the 
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wat6rsid65 and engaged a boatman to take 
him down the rive^-stiU against wind and 
tide! for the tide had meanwhile turned 
and the wind shifted; but what matter? 
struggling against wind and waves was 
rather congenial to his mood than other- 
wise ; the breeze fanned his aching brow ; 
the tumult of his mind subsided into dejec- 
tion. He knew no more than Mr. Tolhurst 
that Levitt was actually accepted, but ap- 
pearances favoured it; and he acknow- 
ledged the virtue of her father's decision, 
that Lucy should make her own choice. 

This was how it came about that when 
the poor girl accosted him with " Some 
flowers, sir ?" he repulsed her impatiently 
— to be soon recalled with self-upbraiding. 

END OP VOL. I. 
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